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New ENGLAND has a reputation for 

conservatism. Manufacturers have not 
found it an easy market to crash. But makers of things un- 
deniably fine—products packed, priced and presented attrac- 
tively—soon or late find this conservatism from Connecticut 
to Maine, gives way to a very genial welcome. 

New England also has a reputation for loyalty. A prod- 
uct, once accepted, receives a whole-hearted approval that 
is the despair of less fortunate competition. 

Chelmsford Beverages — Pale Dry and Golden Ginger 
Ale, Sasafarilla, Orange Ale, Lemon-and-Lime, Birch Beer 
—made in New England for New Englanders—have won 
this approval. Today they are catering to New England's 
traditional thirst for excellence with something like thirty- 
two million brimming glassfuls a year. 

Chelmsford management admits this is a very pretty piece 
of business. But, as they point out, at the rate of one glass- 
ful per person per day, New England can drink this output 
down in four days. “What do they drink the other 361 
days?” With this question they put the ball squarely in our 
court—and our answer is a smashing volley of well-placed 
advertisements that are consistently creating more thirsts. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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Can the Advertising Department 
Be Taken Off the Pay-Roll? 


The Functions of the Advertising Manager and His Department 
Are Discussed 


By Paul B. West 


Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion Division, National Carbon Company, Inc. 


[Eprroriat Norte: It has often 
happened that the best ideas that 
come out of a committee meeting 
are hatched before the committee 
meets. The early arrivals hatch them 
in informal discussions, while they 
are waiting for the habitually late 
members. few weeks ago, such an 
idea was put forth just before a 
committee meeting of a group of 
advertising men was called to or- 
der. The idea was this: “In times 
like these it is considered wise to take 
inventory of stocks of goods often 
and get rid of slow sellers and shelf 
warmers. Why isn’t this a good 
time to take an inventory of the 
different titles in a business and 
find out if the jobs they describe 
are necessary? Why not,” continued 
this speaker, who was the advertis- 
ing manager of a national business, 
“take an inventory of the job of 
advertising manager? Find out what 
the job calls for and if it is neces- 
sary. Go at it honestly. See if we 
can’t turn our jobs over to our agen- 
cies and save our salaries.” 

With the meeting about to be 
called to order, someone suggested 
to a representative of Printers’ 
Inx: “There’s a job for you.” 
From that suggestion came the fol- 
lowing article which Mr. West was 
asked to write.] 


N inventory of the work of 
an advertising department is 
very much in order. In my opin- 
ion, it is always in order for an 
advertising manager who desires 
to know where he is going. 

I have not, however, been asked 
to write on this subject from that 
angle, but rather from ‘the angle 
of an inventory for the sake of 
discovering whether or not the job 
of advertising manager or the 
work, in full or in part, of the ad- 
vertising department can be taken 
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off the pay-roll of the advertiser 
and the work assumed by an 
agency. 

On this subject, I am not pre- 
suming to put down my own ex- 
perience but rather information 
obtained from a number of other 
national advertisers. Therefore, 
what is set forth here represents a 
composite opinion on, or if you 
will, a composite inventory of the 
reasons why large advertisers us- 
ing all or the majority of the main 
types of * advertising media, by 
which I mean newspapers, maga- 
zines, farm papers, business papers, 
outdoor, direct mail, car cards, 
window display, radio, etc., main- 
tain an advertising department as 
part of their business and do not 
transfer that job to an agency. 

I can readily imagine that many 
individuals could prove this case 
for either side of this question, ac- 
cording to their prejudices. My 
desire here is to keep all suspicion 
of prejudice out and to attempt 
a fair-minded exposition. 

What does an advertising de- 
partment do? The basic functions 
of such a department, as I know 
them from the composite picture I 
have in mind, are: 

1. Contact with 
agency. 

_2. Determining the appropria- 
tion. 


_ 3. Budgetary control of adver- 
tising expenditures. 


4. Supervision of copy. 


advertising 


Table of Contents on page 118 
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5. Contact with representatives 
of advertising media. 


. Production and distribution. 
. Merchandising the advertising. 
. Research. 


. Servicing the other depart- 


ments of the business. 


With these functions stated, let 
us turn now to a brief analysis ot 
them: 


Contact with advertising agency. 


It goes without saying that in 
order to get maximum results in 
sales the advertiser and the agency 
must pull together. The relation- 
ship between the two must be on 
the basis of the most friendly co- 
operation. But there can be no co- 
operation if there is no individual 
with authority in an advertiser’s 
organization who can be _ seen, 
called on and consulted with at all 
times by the agency. 

Only when such an _ individual 
is available can an agency gain 
an intimate knowledge of the com- 
pany’s selling policy and plans and 
of the products to be advertised 
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and be kept informed as 
to the progress being 
made by the sales de 
partment. 


Determining the 
appropriation. 


No function of the ad- 
vertising department is 
of more importance to 
the business of which 
it is a part than that of 
determining the amount 
of money to be spent in 
advertising. 

That one of the prin- 
cipal factors in distri- 
bution waste today is 
either excessive or in- 
adequate advertising ap- 
propriations there can 
be no doubt. This con- 
dition can only be cor- 
rected by determining 
appropriations according 
to definite objectives 
based upon the sales 
possibilities of the mar- 
ket—and not on the 
basis of a fixed per- 

centage of sales volume or some 
arbitrary figure. A great deal of 
time and effort may be required in 
order to secure reliable data. 

The individuals who map out 
the market surveys should be thor- 
oughly experienced in that field 
of endeavor. Likewise, they should 
know the company, “from the 
ground up.” 

To the advertiser money spent in 
advertising is an expense item just 
the same as the expense of selling 
or the cost of manufacturing. It 
is to his interest, therefore, to 
spend the least possible amount 
for advertising in order to get the 
maximum in returns. The individ- 
ual who generally can be relied 
upon to keep expenditures within 
sensible bounds must be on the ad- 
vertiser’s pay-roll. 


Budgetary control of advertising 
expenditures. 


Upon the advertising department 
naturally falls the responsibility of 
the proper budgeting of all adver- 
tising expenditures. No sane ad- 
vertiser can today afford to foreg' 
the benefits a budgetary system 
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“Now, LISTEN, DAD,” exhorted 
young Bill Tell, “why get new 
tubes for this old egg-crate? 
Down at McKinney’s they’re 
showing the new Preston Phil- 
harmonic, and boy! What a set! 
Screen-grid tubes. Tone selec- 
tor. Remote control. Ed 


And so you see Bill and his 
dad at McKinney’s, appraising 
the new Preston Philharmonic. 
Tomorrow it will be in the Tell 

with new tubes in it 


buying. They’re super-salesmen, 
ith unique sales methods. 
hey use the razzberry and the 
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OVERTURES 


soft-soap with telling effect. 
They know every vulnerable 
spot of Mother’s and Dad’s sales 
resistance. What a sales force 
they can make for you! 


700.000 of them read THE 
AMERICAN Boy, 85% of these 
of high-school age and over. 
Right at the impressionable age. 
Forming the preferences by 
which they can swing sales your 
way today, and bring sales your 
way tomorrow — when they are 
wielding purchasing power. Get 
your product before them, and 
them behind your product. Tell 
them your story on the pages 
of their favorite magazine. Oc- 
tober forms close August 10th. 


YOUTHS COMPANION B Founded 
merican Hoy 


Detroit Michigan 


The 
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confers upon him. Someone must 
shoulder the responsibility for 
keeping that budget. It goes with- 
out saying that that someone must 
be on the advertiser’s pay-roll. 


Supervision of copy 


The supervision of copy is an 
important function of the adver- 
tising department. Much could be 
said on this subject. Let me sum 
it up by saying: Experience has 
proved to many companies the wis- 
dom of having each piece of copy 
submitted for approval in both 
preliminary and final form in or- 
der to insure effective copy and to 
see that each advertisement cor- 
rectly interprets the company’s 
products, policies and prices which 
may frequently change. 

That job can be done far more 
effectively by some individual who 
is thoroughly familiar with copy 
technique and likewise conversant 
with every phase of the sales prob- 
lem. 


Contact with representatives of 
advertising media. 


Frequent contacts with represen- 
tatives of advertising media enable 
the advertiser carefully to study 
recommendations of the agency be- 
fore approval. Interviews with pub- 
lishers, for example, will furnish 
the information necessary properly 
to check the agency’s selection of 
magazines and newspapers, the 
size and amount of space to be 
used in each group, the need for 
special positions which may involve 
extra cost and the need for color 
as against black and white. 

Direct contact with publishers 
enables the company to keep 
abreast of current trends in adver- 
tising and selling and to keep 
posted on competitors’ activities. 

It also furnishes valuable data 
on the market. Many publishers 
make local or sectional trade and 
consumer investigations from time 
to time which can be of great 
value to a company’s sales organ- 
ization. Through this contact the 
advertiser may get the publishers 
to check the progress of his cam- 
paign or to help merchandise his 
advertising to the trade. 

This open door policy on the part 
of the advertiser will preserve a 
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relationship with publishers that 
gains valuable good-will for the 
company. 

Production and distribution. 


There are numerous items in ad- 
vertising and sales promotion cam- 
paigns which the majority of ad- 
vertisers have found by experience 
can be handled more effectively 
and more economically by the ad- 
vertising department, or by sup- 
pliers who specialize in the de- 
velopment and production of sales 
promotion material, rather than by 
the advertising agency. 

Among the most important of 
these items are dealer helps, trade 
and consumer literature, price 
lists, selling helps for salesmen, 
display packages, cartons and 
labels, exhibits and direct mail. 

Such items frequently involve thie 
expenditure of large sums of 
money. To create and produce 
such materials is the work of spe- 
cialists and generally speaking they 
are not to be found within the 
advertising agency’s organization. 
To safeguard these expenditures 
and to supervise the preparation oi 
the material requires the services 
of experienced individuals. 

After the material is prepared it 
must be carefully distributed to 
the various departments, branches, 
dealers, jobbers, agents and pro- 
spective customers. This is an im- 
portant function in that the mate- 
rial must be properly distributed 
to secure its most effective use 




























Merchandising and advertising. 


The success of the advertising 
expenditure depends to a_ large 
degree upon the proper merchan- 
dising to the trade. Merchandising 
of the advertising is simply the 
process of acquainting the trade 
with the campaign either through 
literature or salesmen, or both, in 
such a way as to secure more sales 
to jobbers and dealers and more 
sales by dealers to consumers. To 
perform that task effectively re- 
quires careful planning and much 
detail work in supervision. 

First a plan must be prepared 
and schedules worked out which 
call for intimate knowledge of all 
the details of the advertising plan 
The sales force must be acquainted 
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RUBBER STAPLES 


No MATTER how the trade winds blow, 
there comes to some magazine, once in ten 
years or so, a mighty gust of advertising 
patronage. 


Shrewd observers of the magazine business 
are predicting that, at any minute now, 
rubber staples may be needed to bind 
House Beautiful. 


“In a dull year,” they say, “this magazine 
has not sat back, wishing that conditions 
would cure themselves. It has actually gone 
out and sold itself to a second clientele— 
‘to the furniture and department stores 
which sell to home-owners of wealth and 
influence.” 






This refers to the Trade Edition of House 
Beautiful, with the bound-in supplement 
that has produced paid subscriptions from 
over 5,500 leading stores, and which gives 
to astute advertisers two markets for the 
price of one. 


And to the forthcoming Building Trade 
Edition, selling to architects and contractors, 


House Beautiful 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 


Member of the National Shelter Group 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Tribune Tower, Chicago Russ Building, San Francisco 
Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
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with the details of the advertising 
campaign and program. Ammuni- 
tion must be provided in the form 
of broadsides, portfolios and films 
so that the jobbers’ and dealers’ 
efforts can be linked up most ef- 
fectively with the campaign. Dealer 
helps must be prepared and made 
available to the trade to carry the 
advertising through to the point of 
purchase. Direct-mail campaigns 
to consumers must sometimes be 
provided for dealers, requiring 
preparation and production of the 
various pieces and the purchase of 
mailing lists and mailings for the 
dealer. All of the various elements 
of the advertising and selling cam- 
paign must be co-ordinated. This 
requires close co-operation between 
the advertiser and the various 
branch offices. Some individual in 
the advertising organization must 
be given the time and responsibil- 
ity in order to have that job well 
done. 


Research. 


While a number of advertisers 
depend solely upon their agencies 
for advertising research there are 
many who desire to do this work 
themselves or to have it done by 
outside research organizations. The 
advertiser can frequently conduct 
a market survey of more practical 
value for his particular product 
than can the agency. 

An important phase of the re- 
search activities are the periodical 
trips of investigators to represen- 
tative sales territories to get first- 
hand information from the adver- 
tising and merchandising viewpoint. 
This information, in the majority 
of cases, cannot be supplied by 
salesmen. In these instances, the 
company does not want the sales- 
men’s point of view but rather 
unbiased facts obtained by men 
who are trained in market research. 
Many companies have found it ad- 
visable to dig this kind of infor- 
mation out themselves. In order to 
do that job, someone must assume 
the responsibility. 


Servicing the other 
of the business. 


departments 


The sales organization must be 
thoroughly acquainted with all ad- 
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vertising and sales promotion plans 
on each product in each campaign. 
Likewise, it must be kept informed 
of changes that are continuall; 
taking place. 

It is equally essential that those 
specializing in advertising and sales 
promotion be fully informed on 
sales activities. The opinions of 
executives in the sales organiza 
tion must be secured and _incor- 
porated in the plans. The adver- 
tising must sometimes be adapted 
to meet special sales situations in 
some territories. Since in many 
cases the various sales divisions 
are charged with the cost of ad 
vertising, they must be “sold” ¢ 
each program in a general wa) 
and in detail. Thus the maintenance 
of proper contact at all times be- 
tween the advertising department 
and the sales organization is a 
most important function. 

The closest co-operation is nec- 
essary between the advertising de- 
partment and the. manufacturing 
organization not only in the prep- 
aration of labels, cartons, adver- 
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tising enclosures, etc., but also in h 
formulating production schedules pnc 
One of the determining factors in inc 
planning an advertising campaig! . 

is the capacity of the plant t incr 
produce. 





Advertising is intimately con 
nected with all phases of the busi 
ness. The advertising departmer 
should therefore be a real servic 
department to the whole organiza 
tion. It may co-operate with th 















legal department since the lesa jn ¢} 
phase of advertising is an increa : 
ingly important one. It may « Inco: 
operate with the purchasing 4 ; 
partment to effect greater savingy Ver 
on much of the material hg 
purchased. It may assist the pe : 
sonnel department in. maintaini! This 
a high morale among employed influ 





It may prepare programs 4! 
bulletins for meetings of ¢ 
ployees. It may write letters ! 
the credit department or it 0 
prepare literature to send to stod 
holders, acquainting them with t 
company’s activities and pla 
There is no end to the opportun 
the advertising department has 
increase its usefulness and va 
(Continued on page 10? 
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This Sales Manager Sells 
a Territory of His Own 






He Keeps a Finger on the Pulse of His Trade by Covering the Metro- 
politan New York District Himself 


Ne content merely with travel- 
ing around the country to 
maintain contact with the accounts 
of his company and_ salesmen, 
Charles H. Bauer, manager of the 
jobbers division of the L. H. Gil- 
mer Company, keeps for his own 
sales to all intents and purposes 
the metropolitan New York dis- 
trict. This territory he covers reg- 
ularly about every six to eight 
weeks, selling to his accounts there, 
checking stocks, handling complaints 
and—most important of all—keep- 
ing in touch with what his cus- 
tomers are thinking about his line, 
and about other competitive and 
non-competitive lines that make up 
their business in general. 

Three major advantages stand 
out in this concern’s method of 
having the sales manager keep per- 
sonal control over a territory which 
he can sell as his own. They are: 

1. The sales head can watch ex- 
penses in his territory and thus get 
a first-hand, accurate gauge for 
sales expenses of his men in other 
areas. 

2. He can watch the growth of 
accounts and find out exactly what 
makes for more business and what 
factors tend to keep business back. 

3. Most important, he can learn 
how his customers feel about his 
concern and about other companies 
which sell them, and from this 
knowledge he can guide his own 
concern’s policies to best effect. 

The first two advantages are 
fairly obvious. From the knowledge 
that the missionary men living and 
working within the metropolitan 
area have weekly expenses of, sav, 
$25 a week, he knows that the $50 
or $60 expense account of his New 
England men who live away from 
home at hotels is proportionate. If 
these figures go up or down he 
knows why. As to watching the 
growth of accounts, he is able as 
an executive to talk intimately with 
a customer in a way a salesman 
cannot, and as a result he gets to 





the root of troubles and from this 
experience prepares his men in 
other parts of the country to take 
care of similar difficulties where 
they sell. 

It is in keeping an ear to the 
ground, in learning what the trade 
is thinking beneath the surface, that 
this plan of actual selling in the 
field shows its greatest force. For 
what the distributor thinks, or 
emotionally feels, about a company 
often is advance warning as to 
what he is going to do in the way 
of co-operation. 

How this works out is illustrated 
by cases. For example: 

A recent conversation swung 
around to indiscriminate selling 
through many outlets. The Gilmer 
company’s policy always had been 
to work through a limited number 
of jobbers, 256 now for the Gilmer 
automobile fan belt line and eighty 
for the Farran-Oid which was ac- 
quired several years ago. 

In the course of the talk, the 
jobber announced he was going to 
handle Gilmer to the exclusion of 
other similar products. He gave 
his reasons: “You and one other 
company really work with the dis- 
tributor. We don’t have to worry 
about anything connected with you 
You know what you will do, and 
you do it. 

“Practically every other concern 
whose merchandise we handle has 
no policy whatever. All they are 
looking for is business and they 
go wherever they can get it. When 
they find themselves strong, they 
get high-handed, and we have to 
grin and bear anything they say or 
do. I’m tired of that sort of thing.” 

As a result of this, it was 
pointed out to all Gilmer salesmen 
that one of their best selling points 
during present conditions is to fea- 
ture the company’s clear-cut sales 
policy. They were told to empha- 
size it wherever they went. 

Calling on a distributor one day. 
the talk veered around to a general 
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discussion of the trade. It had 
nothing to do with Gilmer fan 
belts. What the jobber said was 
merely that So-and-So looked to 
him to be trying to gyp the trade 
in attempting to put over a certain 


sales plan. What Mr. Bauer got 
from that vehement reaction to 
So-and-So’s plan was that such 


promotion was an excellent plan to 
keep away from. The jobber indi- 
rectly showed Gilmer what, as a 
manufacturer, that company should 
not do. 

Similarly, this sales manager 
picks up in the normal round of 
his servicing efforts the frank opin- 
ions of his customers on free fac- 
tory trips, conventions, and other 
side shows which many manufac- 
turers indulge in, believing that 
they are what the jobber wants 
and that they will bring him busi- 
ness. 


Intangible Benefits 


Besides these concrete returns 
from circulation among the trade, 
Mr. Bauer finds that he derives 
benefits which are intangible but 
definitely valuable. When, for ex- 
ample, he sees how one of his 
Northern jobbers makes a good 
thing out of electric toys or elec- 
tric clocks during Christmas, he 
asks permission to send the idea 
along to a Southern distributor 
who has been looking for such an 
idea to broaden his business. When 
the Southern man makes a success 
of it, his success reflects itself in 
orders given the sales manager who 
passed that sales making idea on 


to him. 

Many manufacturers - have no 
idea whether their salesmen do 
things of this sort in the way of 


extra service. The Gilmer com- 
pany, however, does know, and it 
insists that its men be meticulous 
in telling about helpful sales ideas. 
in promising to get any desired 
trade or sales information for a 
customer, and in seeing that the 
information does go out as prom- 
ised. 

Having found, from dealings 
with accounts in his own territory, 
how important these extra services 
are, Mr. Bauer keeps all his men 
as alert to give them as he him- 


self is. 
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G. F. Smith Again with Hol- 
lingshead 


George F. Smith recently with the 
New York staff of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, in an executive capacity, has 
returned to the R. M. Hollingshead Com- 









pany, 7 N. J., Whiz automotive 
pees, Smith, who was with the 
{ollingshead ‘cmeme for eleven years 





before joining Erwin, Wasey, has been 
made vice-president and general ~~ 4 
of the Hollingshead company and its su 
sidiaries. 








J. K. Macneill Back in Neck- 
wear Field 

K. Macneill, who has been sales 

and advertising manager of the Wachu- 


sett Shirt Company, Leominster, Mass., 
has returned to the neckwear field as 
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sales and advertising manager of 
Brown & Wells, Inc., Boston. He for- 
merly was sales manager of Hewes & 





Boston, maker of Spur 





Potter, Inc., 


ties. 






F. V. Riggio, General Sales 
Manager, American Tobacco 


Frank V. Riggio, director and adver- 
tising manager of the American Cigar 
Company, New York, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the American 
Tobacco Company, New York. He wil 
continue also as director and yo 
manager of the American Cigar (: 


pany. 
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Murrill to Handle Simmons 
Newspaper ae 


Murrill & Company, New York, 
been appointed to handle the es aper 
advertising of The Simmons Compar 
Simmons beds and mattresses. All other 
Simmons advertising will he handied by 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Ir 
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General Motors Truck to 
Campbell-Ewald 


The General Motors Truck Compa 
Pontiac, Mich., has appointed the lx 
troit office of the Campbell-Ewald Con 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, to 
rect its advertising account. 
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Hudson-Essex Account to 
Erwin, Wasey 


The Hudson Motor Car Company, De 
troit, Hudson and Essex automobiles, 
has appointed Erwin, Wasey & Company 
as advertising counsel. 










Phoenix Hosiery to J. Walter 
Thompson 

The Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil 

waukee, has appointed the J. Walter 

Thompson Company to direct its a 

vertising account. 
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ocean port and rail outlet is of key importance to 

So is The Florida Times-Union, with its authoritative, daily 

market reports, delivereg at dawn! Thus there is a double bond between 
Society in Jacksonville and in the “Heart o’ Citrus” 


Among whom “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper” 
Morning ! 


a Represented Nationally by 
rs | Ci m 4 me 


‘ New York Chicago Philadelphi 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. - — 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
A. B. C. March 31, 1931 —52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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it is 


rtising 


swiftly 
| , N iftly 
View from Concourse Entrance to The Chicago Daily News Buildi 


is the making of a good newspaper, as in the sw 


ful merchandising of a product, time is an essential facto HE 
The Chicago Daily News is TODAY’S newspaper. The 
News publishes no predates, “special mail,” or other eq 
printed and distributed yesterday for today’s readers. 

Daily News edition is printed and distributed on the da 





Jews Buildi 


n the su 


tial facta 
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everything 


it is placed on sale. Each edition carries all of today’s 
rtising . . . Even further defining its circluation and field 
ervice, The Daily News is TONIGHT’S newspaper. More 
) 87 per cent of its circulation of 400,000 and more is 
ted and purchased after one o’clock in the afternoon, when 
city’s tide is homeward. And so compact is The Daily 
s distribution territory (95% of its circulation is confined 
hicago and its suburbs) that within an hour after publica- 
The Daily News is available for nearly all of its readers. . . 
the advertiser whose message shares this urge for im- 
acy and action in which only the great newspaper can 

him The Daily News provides an efficient courier . . 
hicago newspaper, today’s newspaper, the newspaper of to- 
's family circle, The Daily News carries the advertiser’s 


swiftly and effectively to today’s market. 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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Gets Advertising Ideas 
from Prospects 


A Broadside Describing New Walco Wrench Brings an Unexpected 
Avalanche of Replies 


A MAILING piece recently sent 
4 out by the Walworth Com- 
pany to 36,000 industrial buyers 
and plumbing and steam heating 
contractors on a néw pipe wrench 
has produced a wealth of advertis- 
ing material which the company 
proposes to use during 
1931. A surprising 
number of returns 
brought to the advertis- 


its new wrench the “Walco.” To- 
day, three months after the Walco 
was announced, sales of the new 
tool exceed those of the old Still- 
son wrench. 

The Stillson has always been 
made with a malleable iron frame, 


ing department the 
frank opinions, critical 
and otherwise, of 


wrench users in every 
State in the country. 

As is often the case, 
the power of this suc- 
cessful mailing piece 
was a surprise to its 
originators. It began 
with a plan for merely 
attracting attention. It 
ended with a flood of 
returns. 

To understand the 
story it is necessary to 
know something about 
the Stillson wrench and 
the newcomer in the 
Walworth pipe tool line 
—the Walco wrench. 

The advent of the 
Walco marked a dis- 


BROAD, SAFE, CO 
ALL OTERL 


tinct departure from a A BETTER _ WRENCH at the same price i 


company tradition of 


more than sixty years This Is the Broadside That Was Sent to Wrench Users 
standing and a policy with a Letter Asking for Opinions 


that had been adhered 
to ever since 1869, when Daniel 
Stillson invented the wrench 
which bears his name. The tra- 
dition was that the word “Still- 
,’ having originated with Wal- 
worth, was a trade name, the 
ralue of which to the company was 
most as important a sales argu- 
ment as were the merits of the tool 
A “genuine Stillson,” it was 
elt, constituted a bulwark of sales 
trength. Some fine questions of 
atent rights and sales policy were 
volved, therefore, when Wal- 
orth decided a year ago to name 


the sole function of which was to 
hold the parts together. It served 
perfectly so long as the wrench 
was used as intended, i. e., to grip 
a pipe and set up a rotary move- 
ment by pressure on the handle. 
Such use put no strain on the 
frame. But when a mechanic used 
the wrench as a hammer, the frame 
was liable to break. The Stillson 
would not stand up under side 
strain induced when the tool was 
used as a lifting device. 
Unfortunately for manufacturers 
who still believe that part of their 
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job is to dictate how their product 
shall be used, mechanics refuse to 
follow orders. The man in the field 
who wants to use a pipe wrench as 
a crowbar or lifting device is in- 
clined to be impatient with any 
wrench which will not endure that 
kind of service. Regardless of 
what the manufacturer may say, 
the mechanic will swing his prefer- 
ence to a wrench that will do what 
he wants to do with it. 

In recent years conditions were 
such in the pipe wrench market 
that Walworth felt that a new 
start should be made; that a 
wrench should be built to withstand 
the abuse which had become normal 
in many industries. So the Walco 
was designed. It has an all steel 
construction, with the frame, which 
houses an adjusting nut, of one 
piece with the drop forged steel 
handle. Tests quickly demonstrated 
that the wrench was not only much 
stronger and sturdier than the old 
Stillson, but could be mistreated 
and manhandled in almost every 
conceivable fashion without harm. 
The one-piece handle and frame, 
incidentally, was a construction 
feature developed and patented by 
Walworth about forty years ago, 
but discarded then because this 
construction, in malleable iron, 
added to costs and offered no com- 
pensating advantages. 

Thus the company now returns 
to the basic design once thrown 
overboard. All “prohibitions” as 
to use, within reason, are dropped. 
The mechanic, in fact, is invited to 
do his worst in abuse ; the company 
stands behind its new product. 

With the coming of the Walco, 
however, the company faced some 
difficult problems : 

The new wrench was similar to 
the Stillson, but different in details. 
Should the name “Stillson,” once 
the exclusive property of Wal- 
worth, be retained? 

Should the old wrench be discon- 
tinued? Or should it be retained 
for a considerable portion of the 
trade that used wrenches only for 
turning pipe and was satisfied with 
the Stillson? Some of these are 
even highly prejudiced in favor of 
their Stillson wrench. 

It was not to be supposed that, 
after sixty years of exploiting the 
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Stillson, the company could hope 














































to bring out a competitive product, oul 
under a new name, and retain the vi 
trade of thousands whose attach- ~ 
ment to the Stillson over long an 
periods of constant use was almost an 
sentimental. Any change, even for sl 
the better, would be resisted by 
loyal Stillson adherents. Recog- 
nizing this, the company decided to \ 
continue the manufacture of the " 
Stillson and doubtless will continue ead 
to do so for many years to come. Ple 
But the immediate acceptance of forr 
the Walco, to the extent that sales, ment 
after three months, exceeded those Sit 
of the Stillson, indicates the place Ne 
the new product will occupy in the a 
ea 
wrench field. , _ Ou 
All the foregoing is by way of stri 
background. Now for the real — Sas 
- . “ ee Ne\ 
subject of this article, a mailing Your nz 
piece that proved extraordinarily § ‘"™ na 
success ful. — 
A broadside was designed mea- ; 
suring 22 by 18 inches, printed in Wher 
two colors. It was a striking there w 
rendition, having a jumbo effect, a § returns 
large cut of the wrench being the § the sole 
dominating feature. The talking J vote wa 
points of the Walco were empha- § to appez 
sized in conventional form. Per- @ ers suffi 
haps the only striking features of § at the | 
the broadside were the close-up —ten y 
effect of the tool itself and a color 56,000— 
contrast of deep red and black. value wa 
It was sent out with a letter ask- Three 
ing readers to study the broadside @ started, | 
and express their opinions about back. E: 
the wrench features. Enclosed wa: bundle. 
a business reply envelope, ad-§ had pass. 
dressed. Here is the letter: came fro; 
Dear Sir: ; lulu. Th 
May I have your co-operation in engineers 
a bit of research which will take railroads 
only a few minutes of your time? m ’ 
Of course you’ve heard about tlie otor car 
new Walco Pipe Wrench—its out- dustrial cc 
standing construction features and Mdreds of ¢ 
revolutionary design pictured and ine 1; | 
fully described in the attached ing pipe fit 
folder. of wrenche 
During 1931 we're going to do some Blof them e. 
fairly extensive advertising on this lett ; 
stronger, simpler, better wrench. eters, Tr 
Naturally, we want to play up those Marge plan 
features which will appeal to the Borescin h 
largest number of users. f sing A 
And here’s where you come in. It §’Urtcen a: 
seemed to us that the best way to MtXamine ft} 
find out what points users like best Bwith him 
about the Walco, was to ask them Parti 
to “vote” on its various features. artial re 
ee o> eaten about = its ll typewr 
eatures that it’s hard to make se By ’ 
lections. ote ackno 
We've made it very easy for you" return: 
to help us. Simply glance over the M strength” 
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enclosed folder—get all the “high- 
lights” of the alco, its strength, 
action, simplicity, safety, etc. Then 
‘vote” on the wrench below—mark- 
ing the various features 1, 2, 3, 
etc., to show which points of con- 
struction you consider most impor- 
tant from the user’s standpoint. 
Your opinion will be most help- 
ful to us. 
Very truly yours, 
WatwortHh Company. 


And at the bottom of the letter 
as this: 


(Please tear off and return this 

form after ‘“‘voting’—a Govern- 

ment reply envelope is enclosed— 
no stamp needed) 


Singliclty Lat goat construction) 


New improved action 
New tooth design and regrinding 
feature 
—Outstanding strength—all steel con- 

struction 

Safety factors 
——New simplified spring assembly 
Your name 
Firm name — 
Street 
City 








State 





When the mailing was planned, 
there was no expectancy that many 
returns would be received. In fact 
the sole purpose of the letter and 
vote was not to get opinions, but 
to appeal to the curiosity of read- 
ers sufficiently to get them to look 
at the broadside. One prediction 
—ten votes from a mailing of 
36,000—indicates how much real 
value was attached to returns. 

Three days after the mailing 
started, envelopes began to come 
back. Every mail brought a large 
bundle. In ten days the returns 
had passed the 1,000 mark. They 
came from as far away as Hono- 
lulu. They were signed by chief 
engineers of some of the largest 
railroads, oil companies, steel mills, 
motor car companies and other in- 
dustrial concerns in America. Hun- 
dreds of contracting firms, employ- 
ing pipe fitters and large purchasers 
of wrenches, replied in detail, many 
of them enclosing their votes with 
letters. The superintendent of one 
large plant, not content with ex- 


fxamine the broadside and vote 
with him. 

Partial results were tabulated on 
10 typewritten pages and every 
jote acknowledged. Analysis of 
he returns developed that the 
strength” and “simplicity” fea- 
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tures of the wrench won the largest 
percentage of votes. Together they 
accounted for approximately 58 
per cent of the first choice ex- 
pressions. 

From the comments in letters 
and in scribbled memoranda that 
accompanied returns there was 
made available a wealth of adver- 
tising material. 

Enclosed also with many of the 
returns were orders for wrenches 
and inquiries as to where the Wal- 
co could be purchased. 

Buyers apparently accept the new 
wrench on its own merits and the 
reputation of the manufacturer, 
with little thought of the fact that 
it does not bear the name “Still- 
son.” This would seem to support 
the argument that, given prestige as 
a manufacturer and a new product 
that is better than its predecessor, 
a trade nomenclature of more than 
a half century standing bears little 
weight. The value of the name of 
a product is, in other words, of 
scant importance compared with 
the worth of that product. 

Advertising plans for the re- 
mainder of the year call for a 
series of pages in business papers 
featuring the results of the vote 
and the comments of wrench users. 


Phelps Foreign Department 
Merged with Dorland 


Dorland International, Inc., New York, 
and the foreign advertising department 
of George Harrison Phelps, Inc., De- 
troit, have been merged. Officers of the 
combined organization are: Howard S. 
Hadden, chairman of the board and trea- 
surer; ‘George Harrison Phelps, rs. 
dent and general manager; ran 
Amos, and ingate, vice-presi- 
dents, and Thomas Quinn, vice- -president 
and secretary. 

The merged com will be operated 
under the name of f Dorland International, 
Inc. Mr. Phelps remains as president 
of George Harrison Phelps, Inc., which 
will continue to conduct its domestic ad- 
vertising business as heretofore. Mr. 
Afhos, vice-president of the merged com- 
pany, formerly was director of the over- 
seas division of the Phelps agency. 


S. R. Hoye, Chicago Manager, 
“Fortune” 


Stephen R. Hoye, associated with the 
New York office of Fortune since the 
beginning of that publication, has been 
soncintel manager of Fortune in the 
Chicago territory. 





What Groucho Says 


And Now a Fellow Tries to Bust the Luncheon Idol 


H HU! I read that article 

about nothing being decided at 
luncheons.* What do I think of 
it? Good article. What do I think 
of the idea? All wrong. Say, I’ve 
lunched with that guy myself and 
something was decided the first 
time we ate together. I decided he 
was a good egg and that I’d like 
to work with him. And don’t let 
anybody tell you that isn’t one of 
the most important of all business 
decisions. Don’t ever forget that. 
Personality and team play are still 
doing business at the same old 
stand. 

Do you know Clement, our 
client? Stiff and precise, you say. 
I had that idea and worse for two 
years. Always ducked luncheon 
with him, thought probably he’d 
give me the willies by his manner 
of cutting meat and spreading but- 
ter. 

Don’t like to see either one 
done too mathematically. Got stuck 
one day and had to feed him at 
lunch. Kicked, but went grace- 
fully at the job, and had a grand 
time. Now I don’t care how he 
spreads his butter. 

Seems he had and still has a 
prim and precise business manner 
which he puts on for God knows 
what reason. When you learn he’s 
a good egg, that doesn’t count, see? 
I thought he was cold-blooded, yep, 
even that he needed to be fed with 
prim and precise copy, which we 
were doing. 

At lunch he talked about his kid 
days, told me why he sometimes 
drinks wine but never takes hard 
stuff. It was a human story of 
things which had impressed him as 
a kid. Seems his prim manner is 
a reaction against a passionate 
nature or something like that. First 
time in two years I had ever got a 
clue that the fellow was reason- 
ably big hearted and altogether 
regular. 

We were able to make about 


that Groucho means 
the article ‘‘Let’s Go to Lunch and Talk 
It Over,” by F. R. Feland, Printers’ 
Ink, July 16, 1931.—[Ed. 


*We suspect 


100 per cent improvement in our 
work for him by adding human to 
business relationships. 

Lot of fellows are really hiding 
out on us that way. Our million 
dollar chance to find how good 
they are is luncheon or dinner. 
Somehow the mastication efforts 
relieve the tension which make for 
frozen face, and the tensor tendons 
which are used as guy ropes for an 
icy dignity must relax for chewing 
food or the guy will starve to 
death. 

Well, I can tell you other things 
which have been decided at lunch 
times. F’r inst., at the luncheon 
table many a good guy has come to 
the final decision to offer a good 
job to the other good guy sitting 
across from him and that’s some- 
thing big, too. Sometimes those 
decisions are the things which be- 
gin to turn a little concern into big 
business. 

Has anybody decided at the 
luncheon table to raise a hundred 
thou appropriation to a half mil- 
lion? Probably, lots of times, 
though I don’t know of any case 
where the decision stuck. But why 
bring that up? 

Plenty of time for luncheon? 
I’m for it, but for the love of 
Mike, don’t tell Gent. Treas. I said 
so. He'd say, “The firm’s time is 
the firm’s money and eating is only 
a necessary physical function, 
vastly overdone, and for which, 
including coming and going, one 
hour is more than ample.” 

Well, that’s one way of looking 
at it, but when Clement opened up 
and seemed to like it the lunch 
hour stretched out for— Oh, heck, 
I’m not gonna tell you how long 
You know Gent. Treas. too well. 

What am I grinning at? 
is kind of funny, hadn't thought 
about it till this minute, but the 
guy who wrote that luncheon ar- 
ticle is a treasurer himself, or was 
the last I knew. 

Come on, let’s go to lunch and 
see if we can’t get to the bottom oi 
this important subject. 

Groucuo. 
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“CARRIERS 


(REGULAR)” 


A **Regular Carrier’’, according to 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
is one whose route lists showing 
the names and addresses, or ad- 
dresses only, of subscribers are on 
file in the publisher’s office. 


94% of The News’ city circulation 
is home delivered by regular car- 
rier. The News is the only Indian- 
apolis newspaper any part of whose 


circulation is delivered by carriers, 
regular. 


Advertising functions with mMaxi- 
mum effectiveness through the 
habitual readership of this known 
audience of regular subscribers. 

















THE 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


DON BRIDGE, Advertisin 


New York 


DAN A, CARROLL 
110 East 42d Street 
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Chicago 
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BALTIMORE 


Department Store Sales 
ARE UP 


For the month of June, department 
store sales in Baltimore show an in- 
crease of 2.1 per cent. over June, 1930. 


And this gain is in the face of an average 
decrease of 3 per cent. for 514 depart- 
ment stores throughout the country for 
June. 


The Fifth Federal Reserve District, in 
which Baltimore is located, is the only 
district to show a gain for June (an 
increase of 3.1 per cent.). . 


Further evidence of the above-average 
business activity of Baltimore. Activity 
that means added sales for advertisers 
who “tell their story” regularly through 
the columns of The Sunpapers—morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS in J 
DAILY (M&E) 290, 7]HE 


RNING 
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RNING EVENING SUNDAY 

ork: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chieago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 

nta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
San Francisco: ©. Geo. Krogness 
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A Matter of Great 


Importance 


Plenty 
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A recent survey made by Polk 
& Company, directory publishers, 
reveals the fact that 89% of De- 
troit’s population lives in family 
groups. The home is therefore, 
as far as’ Detroit is concerned, the 
unit of sale. 

This is a matter of singular im- 
portance to advertisers in the De- 
troit market, for it makes thorough 
coverage of this great city a sim- 
ple matter through the use of one 
newspaper, The Detroit News. 


Built for home reading, The 
Detroit News for 58 years has 
been the home newspaper of its 
community. With the largest 
circulation weekdays or Sundays 
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and 76% of it home delivered i 
Yet m 


offers advertisers a ready m 
senger to the family group am 
the point of sale. 

It is this thorough home cover 
age of The News also which e 
plains its leadership in advertigy 
ing, publishing as much as 3 
other Detroit papers combined 
fact which in turrr testifies to ! 
effectiveness. 

You can cover the worthw 
homes of America’s fourth city 
a remarkably low cost per wu 
sale by concentrating in 
News, a suggestion already bei 
followed by many important 4 
vertisers. 
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The Detroit New 


New York Office 
{. A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 





The Farmer Will Climb 
Out of Deflation 


Plenty of Hard Problems to Solve But No Breadlines or Soup Kitchens 


By Roy Dickinson 


\N Y Uncle Joe, who started me 
I on this series of articles 
about cows, gardens, hens, vege- 
tables and sows, said one evening 
on the porch of his house: “I won- 
der what our great granddad would 
say. If that old boy, who worked 
his hands horny on these same 
fields, heard the news of now he’d 
sure be mystified. We’d show him 
here in one of the newspapers how 
farmers all over the world are hav- 
ing trouble because they did too 
well. That some of them have 
bankers on their necks about the 
mortgage because they raised too 
much food.” 

And then my uncle, who is some- 
what of a philosopher in his way, 
wondered what the revered ances- 
tor would say about tractors that 
didn't eat farm stuff but had to 
have gasoline and oil bought from 
other people, with money that is 
issued as a medium of exchange. 


on 
hat he raises. He oe about the 
Id spinning wheels in the attic 
pnd wondered if his three daugh- 
ers-in-law could ever learn to 
ork one. Money-cropping he 
orks to some extent and he has 
bower equipment, yet the old tra- 
ition of the land to keep him and 
Is family in sustenance is always 


Make no mistake about it, when 
ie great ones of the world met 
9 save a great country from chaos 
any a farmer took deep satis- 
action in his own and his family’s 
onomic security. His dairy, his 
arden, his poultry yards, his bee- 
ives and orchards looked -good 
from the old side porch, as a world 
stem of credits hung in the bal- 
nce at Paris and London. 
The farm-paper publishers and 
litors in every part of the coun- 


try are close to this fundamental 
truth of the farm situation. 

Burridge D. Butler, publisher 
of the Prairie Farmer, is one of 
them who puts the matter directly 
and crisply when he writes me: 

“There are no breadlines nor 
soup houses out in the country, 
thank God, and the farmer always 
has a steady job and something to 
eat, no matter what happens to the 
stock exchange. 

“Alexander Legge made the 
statement to me yesterday that 
more than half of all the farm land 
in the United States is free from 
debt, which is something that can- 
not be said of the railroads or of 
any other major industry in this 
country. He added that no industry 
is as stable as agriculture. A man 
can always wear his old clothes 
and get along without a new auto- 
mobile, but he cannot live on yes- 
terday’s dinner. For some time 
past our people have been spend- 
ing lavishly for non-essentials. To- 
day they are buying necessities 
very nearly on a par basis. Food is 
most essential. We should be 
thankful food is so cheap and plen- 
tiful at this time, because all our 
other problems can be solved so 
long as food remains plentiful. 
Only famine or. fear of famine 
breeds dire revolution. 

“The gross farm income in this 
territory, according to the U. S. 
Census of 1930, is $1,112,372,000 a 
year, of which 200 million comes 
from grain, and 750 million from 
livestock. The livestock business is 
more stable than the grain business. 
It is not so greatly affected, by 
weather conditions or price fluc- 
tuations. A territory which de- 
pends largely on livestock for its 
income always enjoys relatively 
stable business. 

“The great distress and political 
crop of America is wheat. Farm- 
ers in our territory depend on 
wheat for only 57 million dollars 
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a year of their income. This is 
only half the value of the corn 
crop. Corn is not on an export 
basis and therefore less subject to 
world conditions. 

“A host of minor crops diversify 
the income of agriculture in this 
territory and add to its stability. 
Vegetable crops bring in 58 million 
a year (more than wheat) and 
fruits 24 million. Forest products 
are worth 19 million a year, and 
greenhouse crops 13 million. Clover 
seed brings in 6 million, hay 19 
million, soybeans 6 million, to- 
bacco nearly 6 million, and honey 
a million and a half. 

“Peppermint and spearmint bring 
in well over a million a year, and 
redtop seed 2 million. Broom 
corn and sorghum syrup bring in 
half a million each, and maple 
syrup nearly as much. 

“The farmer was deflated first, 
and that 10-year process is well 
over. He is pretty well readjusted 
to new conditions. While the cities 
still have much of that disagree- 
able process ahead of them, the 
farmer, with his costs down to 
bedrock, is preparing to feed the 
1% million annual increase in pop- 
ulation, with confidence in the fu- 
ture of our basic industry. Now it 
is up to the distributor to read- 
just.” 

The sense of satisfaction the 
farmer can take in his mode of 
life when some of the boys who 
were laid off by the bank in the 
city come back home is commented 
on by several farm-paper editors 
who have written me during the 
course of these articles. 

C. A. Cobb, editor of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist, says: 

“Speaking of the years ahead, 
one of our Federal Land Banks 
tells us that ‘It will be a long, 
hard pull for all farmers.’ This 
same bank, however, offers this 
bit of happy reassurance, ‘But they 
are not without something with 
which to pull, as is the unhappy 
condition of the unemployed in the 
towns and cities.’ Moreover, ‘the 
family which possesses a piece of 
land and the will to work it so 
that it will produce the things they 
must have to sustain life, is vastly 
better off than the general run of 
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population of the cities even though J there 
they (the city population) may not Bix +} 
be out of employment now.’ And & jy). 
again: ‘In the past agricultural B cred 
prices have usually reached bottom there 
and started up while non-agricul- § and a 
tural prices lagged behind. The & jp ¢hj 
movement of prices since January J who g 
indicates that this point may have § in oxy 
been reached in the present major Bf the 1 
business depression.’ A good deal B joard: 
is said about debt, prudent plan- 9 again, 
ning, prudent living, and a lot else B the f; 
that would help make for safety. 9 just ¢- 
It is all fine and true. mode- 

“Here in the South, however, the J money 
‘long, hard pull’ will undoubtedly « 4 
be much shorter than it will be B ton ix 
elsewhere. The farmers of the ff inic at 
South have been fairly prudent in B jet, 
their borrowings. The long-time § Young 
debt is not much of a burden here § wit, a 
as compared to what it is else- 9 | nee 
where. Taxes are lower and our § that | 
competitive situation far less acute § satisfac 
than in the other major agricul- Band ys 
tural sections. We haven’t so many & these ¢ 
burdensome bond issues to support. B how m 
We are producing more economi- § yndebay 
cally. Then another thing, farmers § makin 
of the South, as never before, are § i, at 
first of all attempting to provide aff he acqy 
living for their families and their ff ih. a 
livestock—the very foundation of § conquest 
economic farming. farmer 

“A magazine of recent date cat-Ba cou) 
ries this statement: ‘Farming is no “Thor, 
longer a mode of living; it is af hare th 
business devoted to earning the ll Preciden 
farm family’s livelihood. Its sole diate ye. 
objective is to produce cash or its of jncrez 
equivalent which in farming as inf wig Jive 
every other business, can come only}, jf w 
from profit.’ ton did 9 

“Well, maybe so. It certainly over 4 i 
goes without saying that the farmei, 2 ney 
is in for a hard row of stump hearts oj 
who cannot keep income equal tt) it an d 
or ahead of outgo. But that is befit oy, th 
side the point, for there is no argugl, J; - 
ment about that. But as to whethef nouoh  o 
the ultimate purpose of farmin “But’ ba 
should only be the production Off iuture. y 
cash or its equivalent is somethingfigre wiry 
else again. Can a commercializ¢@iother indy 
agriculture retain its soul? [that be ¢, 
farming fails in that, all is losfimaype jt . 
‘And what is a man profited, if Muy me tal 
shall gain the whole world, athe harye 
lose his own soul ?’ Bear will 

“Farming as a mode of life $f new y 


farming with a soul jn it. And it} 


ighty ec 
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there—on the farm with a soul in 
it—that you find life most beauti- 
ful, family relationships most sa- 
cred and most undisturbed; it is 
there that you find life as secure 
and as free as life can ever be here 
in this world. There are thousands 
who a little while ago left the farm 
in quest of cash who long to hear 
the patter of raindrops on the 
boards of the old country home 
again. They know, if others do not, 
the full truth of what we have 
just said. They know the farm, the 
mode-of-life farm, offers what 
money cannot buy. 

“As a mode of life, Washing- 
ton, in his later years, expressed 
this attitude toward agriculture in 
a letter to his friend, Arthur 
Young: ‘The more I am acquainted 
with agricultural affairs, the better 
I am pleased with them; insomuch 
that I can nowhere find so great 
satisfaction as in those innocent 
and useful pursuits. In indulging 
these feelings, I am led to reflect 
how much more delightful to an 
undebauched mind is the task of 
making improvements on the earth, 
than all the vain glory which can 
be acquired from ravaging it, by 
the most uninterrupted career of 
conquests.’ Washington was a good 
farmer and his was a farm with 
a soul, 

“There are a lot of folks who 
share the sentiment of our first 
President and feel that the imme- 
diate years ahead should be years 
of increasing satisfaction to those 
who live on the farm. They will 
be if we farm to live, as Washing- 
ton did. There is no incentive what- 
ever to leave the farm now. There 
is a new love for the soil in the 
hearts of those who have stuck 
to it, and a longing to get back to 
iton the part of many who left 
i. If we can just love the land 
enough, our nation will be safe. 

“But back to the question of the 
future; we feel, too, that agricul- 
ture will pull out ahead of any 
other industry, particularly should 
that be true here in the South. And 
maybe it won’t be such a long, hard 


Besides that, a 
ighty economic readjustment is 
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on that is helping agriculture tre- 
mendously. The farmer who fol- 
lows a well-planned course hasn’t 
much to fear. He can look confi- 
dently to the future and his wife 
can feel that she and her little 
brood will be ‘in out of the 
weather.’ ” 

And with Mr. Cobb’s sound phi- 
losophy come figures on how the 
twelve States of the South shipped 
56 per cent of the total poultry 
into the New York market during 
a recent short period. And he adds, 
“In terms of dollars and cents the 
shipments from the South had a 
value of $75,052,660 and this, mind 
you, is the net amount received by 
the farmers themselves, a figure 
that is well over into the column 
of big business.” The little red hen 
has been doing a fine job in the 
South too, it would seem, and that 
section promises to grow even 
greater as an immense “poultry for 
meat” section of our country. 

Much could be said about cream- 
ery butter, sweet potatoes and pea- 
nuts in this connection, but we 
must jump now from Dixie to the 
Great Northwest. 

Horace C. Klein, one of the pub- 
lishers of the Farmer and The 
Farmer's Wife, tells me: 

“Up to 25 years ago there was 
some basis for believing that the 
Northwest was a one-crop area. 
The trend of diversification set in 
even longer ago than that and has 
been gathering momentum year by 
year. Perhaps the reason why the 
one-crop idea will not down in 
the Eastern mind is that the va- 
garies of the wheat market make 
the front pages of the newspapers 
every day through the land; and 
this is because great exchanges 
have been built up in which large 
numbers of people each year trade 
doilars by trying to outguess each 
other, These exchanges, of course, 
serve highly useful purposes, but 
at the same time wheat, vastly 
more than any other agricultural 
commodity, has been used by the 
public as a medium of speculation. 
Hence, wheat is highly important 
news. The real fact with respect 
to the three Northwestern States 
of Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota is that wheat is 
relatively unimportant as a source 
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of farm income. 55 per cent of the 
income of the farmers of these 
States is derived from the sale of 
dairy products, hogs, beef cattle 
and poultry. Minnesota farmers 
get 35 per cent of income from 
dairy products, 22 per cent from 
hogs, 7.5 per cent from cattle, 7 
per cent from poultry and 7 per 
cent from wheat. Similarly, South 
Dakota percentages of income are 


35 hogs, 21 cattle, 9 dairy, 5 poul- 
try and 6.4 wheat. Only in North 
Dakota, is wheat still a major 


product.’ 

That last sentence almost looks 
as if we ought to be sorry for 
North Dakota. Yet out of several 
pages of notes by A. H. Pankow 
of the Dakota Farmer on sheep, 
wheat, dairy cows and hogs, I run 
a few paragraphs which give a 


picture of fundamental changes 
going on: 
“North Dakota has not been 


growing wheat because it is pri- 
marily an easy crop to produce, 
but because they are able to pro- 
duce a quality which makes the 
best flour and the best macaroni. 
If it were not for the competition 
from Canada, equally well located 
for the production of quality in 
wheat, there would be little ne- 
cessity of the North Dakota farmer 
to consider a livestock program 
except as a means of keeping up 


fertility and cleaning fields of 
weeds so he could grow more 
wheat. 

“Yet, while the State is emi- 


nently adapted to wheat and small 
grain crops, it is no less adapted 
to livestock. The same factors 
which put quality into bread and 
macaroni wheats for human con- 
sumption also put quality into 
other feeds for animal consump- 
tion. 

“Until the Government figures 
are available for 1930 it will be 
hard to make comparisons by 
county in regard to development 
along specific lines. But looking 
at it from the standpoint of a 
wayside observer I’d say that 
sheep, dairy cows and hogs will be 
the key factors in balancing North 
Dakota’s agricultural income. ‘De- 
velopments in beef cattle will fol- 
low these three and will be quite 
closely hooked up with the in- 
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creasing acreage of corn. In those 
districts where Scotch population 
predominates there are excellent 
herds of beef cattle. Wallace 
Brown at Amenia is an example 
among Shorthorn men, and Ken- 
neth McGregor at Page and his 
champion Aberdeen Angus is an- 
other. The lessened interest or re- 
duced fever in purebred beef cattle 
ten years ago brought about a re- 
cession in cattle breeding. At the 
same time the development of fine 
herds of beef cattle was not caused 
by the reactions from the sales 
ring 

is In 1920 there were 299,000 shee; 
on farms in the State and in 193) 
there were 545,000. 

“Hogs show a similar increase 
In 1920 there were 458,000 head 
and in 1930 they had increased t 
681,000. Dairy cows stepped up t 
495,000 from 430,000 during the 
same period. The receipts at prin- 
cipal markets of livestock over 
that period probably give a truer 
picture of how the income factor 
on North Dakota farms is chang- 
ing than the census reports and 
statistical estimates. 

“In 1920, 280,692 cattle and 16,- 
304 calves were received from 
North Dakota at the principal mar- 
kets outside the State; in 1930 
288,948 cattle and 67,656 calves 
The same markets reported 273, 
670 hogs in 1920 and 859,929 in 
1930. Sheep marketings increased 
from 147,027 to 381,714 during the 
same period. 

“While the low prices con- 
manded by farm products are not 
a very favorable present situation, 































are few places in the cornbelt that 
are not finding it tough going t 
make a reasonable return on in; 
vestment. Iowa and Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and other States arq 
finding that they cannot step 
their per acre production. Yet thei 
overhead, despite the low prices for 
what they produce, remains th4 













of high-priced land. 
and taxes are low in North Da 
kota, much lower than in_ thos 
other States, when compared witl 
the ability to produce. A sectio 
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dell 
Moaaday i 1S 


SHOPPING|L 


M ‘ice Monday means soap suds and wash- 


ing hanging on a line in some communities. 


But in Boston Monday means stores full of eager, 
interested shoppers. Records of Boston stores prove it 
. especially department and furniture stores. 


There’s a real chance for making Sunday advertis- 
ing do a job. Retail merchants don’t guess... they 
know which local paper brings results. 


In 1930 Boston department stores placed almost as 
much advertising in the Sunday Globe as 1n all other 
papers combined. 


And the AAAA Survey shows the Daily Globe at 
least equal to the Sunday edition in “pulling” power. 
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URING the first 
half of 1931, 
automobile manufac- 
turers placed 41% of 
their Detroit adver- 
tising in The Detroit 
Free Press. 


q 


HE experience of 

the automobile 
manufacturers in- 
dicates to all other 
advertisers the one 
sure method of ap- 
proaching the buying 
power of Detroit 
without waste. 


q 


FTER all, it is 
purchasing 
power, combined 
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with sufficient cover- 
age .... rather than 
just circulation alone 

that counts 
most in making sales. 


q 


HIS newspaper 

contacts more of 
the money available 
in Detroit for im- 
mediate spending, per 
dollar invested in 
space, than any other 
Detroit newspaper. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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farm in North Dakota will have 
less investment in land than a 
quarter section farm in Iowa; at 
the same time the North Dakota 
farm will produce just as much 
barley, wheat, oats per acre as the 
Iowa farm, and only slightly less 
alfalfa and sweet clover hay per 
acre and about half to three-fourths 
the amount of corn. I am comparing 
the prices of the best land in North 
Dakota with the average of good 
land in Iowa.. At the same time 
the North Dakota farmer will find 
higher feeding value in his grain 
and can supplement it with home- 
grown protein feeds such as field 
peas. The fact that the North 
Dakota farmer can grow high 
quality cash crops such as wheat 
and flax cheaply, gives additional 
elasticity to his farm operations. 

“J. W. McNary, of Dickey 
county, who operates a number of 
farms, told me recently that he 
had made more net profit in 1930 
than he did in 1929, which was 
considered a fairly good year; and 
he said he expected to make more 
in 1931 than he did in 1930. I don’t 
believe this is typical of all farms, 
but I don’t think either that simi- 
lar instances would be hard to find 
in any part of North Dakota. At 
the same time I don’t believe that 
this greater net is made out of de- 
ferred investments such as paint- 
ing and general upkeep of build- 
ings. Savings are an important 
part of this increased net, but I 
note that McNary is doing more 
dairying, saving more lambs, feed- 
ing with more regard to markets 
and he is cutting down labor. His 
labor reduction comes from a more 
judicious farming program which 
makes the rotation of crops elimi- 
nate considerable annual plowing. 
This kind of change in farming 
methods is quite typical over the 
State.” 

In a final article some of these 
fundamental changes which are 
going on in other sections of the 
agricultural map will be presented. 

It begins to look as if the 
farmer, first victim of “overpro- 
duction,” longest victim of defla- 
tion, may be among the first to 
come back because individually he 
is making fundamental changes in 
his methods. 
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Bartlett Aldus Press Formed 
at New York 


The Bartlett Aldus Press has been 
formed at New York through a con- 
solidation of the Bartlett Orr Press and 
The Aldus Printers, Inc., both of that 
city. The new concern, which will en- 
gage in book and commercial printing, 
will have its headquarters at 461 Eighth 
Avenue. 

Officers and directors include: E. E. 
Bartlett, chairman of the board; I. Van 
Dillen, president; Bert C. Chambers, 
vice-president in charge of creative work; 
Frank L. Henahan, vice-president in 
charge of sales; George S. Messing, vice- 
pert A. E. Lobeck, treasurer, and 

. Alfred Dickman, secretary. 


Toronto Branch for Hamilton 
Agency 

The Hamilton Advertisers’ A; ency, 
Hamilton, Ont., has opened an_office in 
the Kent Building, fue Conboyse, 
Ltd., manufacturer of Colonial golf balls 
and Norge skiis, and the Fairview Chem- 
icai Company, manufacturer of Frost- 
Cop, Fly-Cop, Weed-Cop and other prod- 
ucts, both of Toronto, have placed their 
advertising accounts with the Hamilton 
agency. 


Marconi to Cock- 
field-Brown - 


The Canadian Marconi Company, Mon- 
treal, radio receiving sets, has appointed 
the office at that city of Cockfield-Brown 
& Company, Ltd., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. A cam- 
paign, to be released the latter part of 
August, will make use of newspapers and 
magazines. 


To Advertise Baby Bath 
Device 


The Totsbath Company has been or- 
ganized at Portland, —y to manufac- 
ture a bath device for thing babies. 

A. Rumer is head of the new com- 
pany. Terry Tebault, Inc., advertisin 
agency of Portland, has been sapeintel 
to direct the advertising of the new com- 
pany. 


Chemical Account to Los 
Angeles Agency 
The Majestic Chemical Company, Los 
Angeles, maker of janitors’ supplies and 
insecticides, has appointed the Adver- 
tisers Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Canadian 


Tulsa “World” Appoints 
Branham 
The Tulsa World, Tulsa, Okla., has 


appointed the John M. Branham Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, as its 
Western advertising representative. 





Why Westclox Uses the Thirteen- 
Month Year 


Standardized Calendar Has Governed This Company’s Production for 
Thirty-nine Years 


By R. H. 


President, 


HERE is probably no other 

word in the vocabulary of 
modern industry that has meant as 
much to the production division as 
Standardization. We have stand- 
ardized products, methods and 
costs—in fact the only thing which 
has been neglected for complete 
standardization is the calendar. 
And where, in the whole strueture 
of industrial cgntrol, is there a 
more utilized and yet a more un- 
standardized element? There are 
only four phases in it which are 
regular—the second, minute, hour 
and day. Beyond that, irregularity 
predominates. The number of days 


in the various months are irregu- 
lar; the expanse of time which 


each month represents is different. 
The length of these monthly pe- 
riods vary, being of twenty-eight, 
thirty and thirty-one days dura- 
tion. Still further variation oc- 
curs once every leap year. 

In leap years, the days which in 
an ordinary year comprise Febru- 
ary—twenty-eight in number—are 
increased to twenty-nine. This 
change increases the total num- 
ber of days in each leap year from 
365 to 366. And still further varia- 
tions occur in the century. The 
last year of a century must be ex- 
actly divisible by 400 to be a leap 
year, which means that three out of 
every four centuries are comprised 
of seventy-six ordinary years and 
twenty-four leap years, while every 
fourth century is made up of sev- 
enty-five regular years and twen- 
ty-five leap years. 

As business performance is con- 
ducted and measured on the basis 
of comparison, the element of time 
is one of the most important fac- 
tors qualifying such procedure. To 
be of value, a comparison must be 
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Western Clock Company 


related to identical periods of 
elapsed time. Accounting and 
operating statements usually arc 
compiled to show results on the 
basis of the monthly period of 
operation. Therefore, no _ such 
statements are comparable with 
other months without reconcilia- 
tion. Such reconciliation very fre- 
quently complicates and destroys 
the value of the comparison, and 
necessitates excess effort and ex- 
pense in the accounting depart- 
ments. 


Adopted in 1892 


was realized 
the Western 


This condition 
the management of 
Clock Company, and in the year 
1892 they adopted our present 
thirteen-month calendar for inter- 
nal use. This calendar has been 
used entirely in every phase, but 
one, of our organization. The one 
exception is our contact with the 
trade and the public. 

Our calendar is composed of 
thirteen months, each month hav- 
ing four full weeks of seven days 
each. This makes thirteen months 
of equal time duration —twenty- 
eight days. It is evident that thir- 
teen months of twenty-eight days 
each accounts only for 364 days 
every year, so provision must be 
made to account for the extra 
day. This is done by carrying 
these extra days forward from 
year to year until seven have ac- 
cumulated, at which time our cal- 
endar provides for a July month 
of five weeks or thirty-five days. 
This adjustment, which is the only 
variation that occurs in our cal- 
endar, materializes once every five 
or six years, depending upon the 
number of leap years which occur 
within the period. In our particular 
case the significance of the ad- 
justment is materially lessened by 
the fact that we completely close 
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down our plant ‘Galtn the first 
two weeks of July for an annual 
vacation. This is done to eliminate 
dragging out our vacation sched- 
ule through the entire summer pe- 
riod, thus necessitating a_ short- 
handed working force. 

Our company operates under a 
budgetary system of control. From 
the sales quotas and budget, pro- 
duction schedules and manufactur- 
ng budgets are established. These, 
in turn, are broken down by de- 
partments and classification of ex- 
pense, etc., within the department. 
All planning for production is done 
on the basis of thirteen cycles per 
year, each cycle, July excepted, 
providing for four weeks or one 
month of our thirteen-month cal- 
endar. Each cycle or month con- 
tains 178 normal working hours, 
as our working schedule is eight 
hours per day for five days a week 
and four and one-half hours on 
Saturday. 

The budget operates in all de- 
partments of the organization, there 
being over ninety such depart- 
ments. The simplicity of arriving 
at the budgeted amount for any 
period or fraction thereof and the 
ability to make comparison with 
any other period or periods either 
past or present is an advantage 
which cannot be fully appreciated 
unless it is actually experienced. 

Corresponding with our thirteen- 
month calendar, pay periods cover 
the operations of two full weeks. 
Two such pay periods comprise a 
full month and thus eliminate the 
necessity of split payrolls for ac- 
counting purposes. While both 
factory and office employees are 
paid for the same period, pay days 
alternate, the factory being paid 
one week and the office the next. 
Salaries, like all other phases of 
expense connected with the organ- 
ization, are in accord with our own 
calendar. Labor turnover is figured 
thirteen times a year and all labor 
and timekeeping reports issued to 
coincide. 

Our purchasing program reflects 
a very material advantage due to 
our own calendar. Because of the 
tact that our production has been 
planned and refined to the point 
where we schedule thirteen com- 
plete turnovers in a “Westclox” 
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year, we have reduced the period 
of time necessary for this turn- 
over from thirty and thirty-one 
days to twenty-eight. This natu- 
rally reduces the amount of work- 
ing capital which would be neces- 
sary to operate on the twelve-month 
year basis. 

Another very great advantage 
which adds to the simplicity and 
flexibility is the fact that, due to 
unvarying months, definite per- 
centages can be established for any 
fractional period of operation, as 
the relationship between them is 
always constant. 


Thirteen Closing Periods 


There are some points which have 
been advanced in opposition to the 
use of the thirteen-month calendar 
in business and one of them is the 
fact that, for the organization that 
makes up monthly reports, it re- 
quires thirteen closing periods in- 
stead of twelve. Those who pre- 
sent this as an objection assume 
that the extra closing period creates 
additional labor. Our experience 
over the last thirty-nine years has 
enabled us to flatly contradict any 
such contention. Our force of em- 
ployees have been schooled to ac- 
cept every second week as closing 
week. Definite standards have 
been set and these standards de- 
mand the completion of each report 
upon scheduled time. As there are 
no periods of unequal length and 
as the closing process always be- 
gins promptly on a Monday, the 
morale and custom have been built 
up to a point where it bears no 
more significance than any other 
period in our planning and ac- 
counting program. 

We feel proud to be able to 
quote the following data to sub- 
stantiate our statement. We com- 
pile a pay sheet or statement of 
pay for each productive employee 
showing every operation he per- 
formed and the class and amount 
of remuneration granted him. This 
is completed and the last depart- 
ment delivered to the payroll 
division by closing time Tuesday 
following the Saturday of pay clos- 
ing. As we have approximately 
3,000 employees in our organiza- 
tion and as we have run as many 
as twelve successive pays without 
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a single justified complaint, we are 
justly proud of our record. In 
addition, all distributions are made 
and posted and all other state- 
ments compiled by the end of the 
first week, no week-end periods 
splitting up our closing process. 


Gregorian Used Externally 


It is our frank opinion that there 
is not a single objection with which 
to oppose the thirteen-month cal- 
endar, and this statement is made 
in the face of the fact that we 
must still deal with the trade and 
the public on the basis of the 
Gregorian calendar. 

Our sales and credit departments 
experience no difficulty whatso- 
ever. Merchandise is billed the cus- 
tomer on the date of shipment 
and, as our terms are thirty days, 
collections are made accordingly. 
All reference to date, when dealing 
with the customer, is in accordance 
with the usual Gregorian method. 
The same thing holds true with 
regard to purchases. We enter all 
our purchases upon receipt, dis-% 
count all our bills and strictly ad- 
here to all terms of the vendor. 
We also use the regular calendar in 
our external correspondence. 

One of the most interesting inci- 
dents is the effect which the use of 
our calendar has had upon our 
community. As previously stated. 
we have confined its use to our owr 
organization. However, the local 
business houses, in dealing with our 
employees, have gone to the extent 
of making arrangements to render 
statements in harmony with our 
pay days. This precedure has been 
entirely voluntary and unsolicited 
on the part of either our company 
or its employees; nevertheless, it 
has had quite a psychological effect 
in establishing definite and regular 
habits of settlement. It might be 
said that this would be a natural 
tendency if we were the only in- 
dustry in our community, but such 
is not the case. While we are one 
of the largest, there are several 
other large industries which com- 
prise part of our community and all 
of these use the regular Gregorian 
calendar. 

It is a natural tendency for our 
organization to be quite emphatic 
in its support of the thirteen-month 
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calendar. Practically all of us have 
literally grown up with it in our 
business activity. We have ex- 
perienced the advantages it pro- 
vides and are “sold” on the plan 
Following is a brief résumé of 
some of the advantages: 


_ All months of equal length of 
time—no unequal months. 

Standardization and _ equalization 
of budget periods, facilitating ease 
of operation. 


All reports valuable for compara- 
tive purpose without any reconcilia- 
tion. 

Uniform payroll—simplified meth- 
ods—no split payrolls. 

Psychological effect upon em- 
ployees, which is beneficial to both 
themselves and the company. 


Closing riods always end with 
the week. Full week’s time for con 
pleting reports. 

Elimination of the elements of 
time from analysis to determine 
cause for variations in total monthly 
performance and results. 


In conclusion, it can be said that 
we most enthusiastically favor the 
thirteen-month calendar and lend 
our whole-hearted support to the 
reform movement which is now 
under way. There are well over 
one hundred industries in our coun- 
try now using it and more are 
adopting it each year. 

We believe that it is one more 
step of improvement toward the 
goal of efficiency and heartily en- 
dorse its universal adoption as a 
means of simplification. 


Heads Virginia Press Group 


Rufus G. Roberts, editor and publisher 
of the Culpeper, Va., Virginia Star, has 
been elected president of the Virg‘nia 
Press Association, succeeding C. H. Ed- 
wards, editor of the Altavista Journal. 
James C. Latimer, of the Farmville Her- 
ald, was re-elected secretary and George 
O. Greene, of the Clifton Forge 
was re-elected treasurer. 


T. D. Wells, Jr., with 
L. & T. and L. 

T. D. Wells, Jr., formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has 
joined the copy staff of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Inc., at New York. 


eview, 


Appoints Ad Staff Agency 


The Masutgcmrere’ Com- 
pany, Calif., has ap 
~/¥ = Ad Stat A Advertising Agency, 

os Angeles, to direct its advertising at 
count, 


wa 5 a. 
yw 
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meth- 
side Re of Printing is an art. Nota science. 
> both If you could make an author—or 
| with @ painter—with a book of instruc- 
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ts of printer. But you can't. And 
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aid that That is why we lay such stress on 
mo brains in this shop. Any one can, 
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is now ment. Butin the final result, men 
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To An Advertiser Who Thinks Tha 


Magazine Costs An , 
TOO HIGH. 


. Withi 

OU are right, in that mag- The best authors, the bellfen’s an: 
azine costs on the average artists, will be with Liberty, as 
have decreased a fraction of aper the past. But their work will 
cent while commodity prices have _ presented with a vastly improv 

declined over 30 per cent. quality paper stock and printi American 

sain 

Yet, many publishers are meet- Two steps have already bag ™*" a 

ing the trend by giving youa bet- taken. The third and major: vb 

Barbasol | 


ter looking magaziue than ever involves the largest quality pay =<! 
before. contract ever placed by a sing] Beer Nu 


° Borden Ce 

Now,a Magazine Offers You magazine and takes effect wif Briswoi m 
Both Advantages the issue of January 2nd, 199% Cresiny 

5 Chi., Mil. 
Liberty stands alone as the ¥ ' Chrysler 3 
magazine whose cost to you has et Liberty Costs ee 
declined 35 per cent. 30%-50% Less reg 
R. B. Dav 


And Liberty, since April Ist, Here’s what your Post-Dg j.",. 3" 

1931, when it became a Macfad- __ pression advertising dollar by 

den publication, has been em- ee 

barked upon a program of physi- ,.°" 

ar ce P prog ! P ag Average of 3 other 

cal improvement that is costing Weeklies 

nearly a quarter million dollarsa Average of 2 Monthlies 391 fami 

year. Average of 6 Women’s. 285 fanil 
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C O M PA R E men and 3,009,000 women. Result rel, 
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; ords have been broken for mer 
With A ny women’s products alike. 

Other Magazine 80% of all Liberty families abo 
$2,000 income class 
ae HOW MUCH? 65.8% U. S. average 
Liberty averaged 2,401,416 weekly cir- 52% ownhomes 37% U.S. average 
ee ee Se for the 84% have telephones 

en 93! 39% U. S. average 


, ol WHO? 58% have radios 46% U. S. average 


Liberty is deliberately edited for both 50% have vacuum cleaners 
men and women. It is read by 2,750,000 37% U.S. averag 
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This is no slight advantage for 
ard pressed appropriations. It 
retches your reach: 
$0% More Than In Other 
Weeklies 
45% More Than In Monthlies 


98° More Than In Women’s 
Magazines 


What’s the Answer? 
Within 60 days of Macfad- 


en's announcement of the pur- 
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chase of Liberty with plans for 
physical improvement and con- 
tinued low rates, 92 advertisers 
and 58 agencies had sent Liberty 
$1,521,677 in new orders. 


In better times, this might have 
been construed as a gesture of 
good will to the new manage- 
ment. But in 1931, personal trib- 
utes must yield to the economies 
of good business. 





AMONG ADVERTISERS NOW APPEARING IN LIBERTY 





American Safety Razor Corp. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco Co 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 

B. V. D. Co. 

Barbasol Co. 

tauer & Black 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Borden Co, 

Bristol Myers Co. 

Brown & Williamson TobaccoCo. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 

Chi., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R. 
Chrysler Motors Corp 
Cluett-Peabody & Co. 
Coca-Cola Co. 

Columbia Pictures Corp. 

Crosley Radio Corp. 

R. B. Davis Co. 

Jos. T. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ine. 


Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
General Motors Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Hewes & Potter 

Hinze Ambrosia, Inc. 
Chas. E. Hires Co. 
Houbigant, Inc. 

Indian Refining Co. 
International Mercantile Marine 
Jantzen Knitting Mills 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kellogg Co. 

Kolynos Co. 

Kress & Owen Co. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Larus & Bros. Co. 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Mennen Co. 

Philip Morris & Co. 





Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
Parker Pen Co. 
Pepsodent Co. 
Pompeian Co., Inc. 

R. C. A.-Vietor Corp. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Sinclair Refining Co. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Stanco, Ine. 

A. Stein & Co. 

Texas Co. 

Vapo Cresolene Co 
Veldown Company, Inc. 
Wander Co. 

Warren Telechron Co. 
G. Washington Coffee Co. 
L. E. Waterman Co. 

R. L. Watkins Co 
Western Clock Co. 

W. F. Young Co. 
Zonite Products Corp. 





iberty. e © a weekly for the whole family 
RICED FOR POST-DEPRESSION 





IRCULATION QUALITY 





have electric washers 
A , 
29% U. S. average 
have mechanical refrigerators 
8% U. S. average 


s covered by Starch Survey 


WHERE? 


iberty concentrates three-quarters of 
8 circulation in cities 25,000 
opulation. Liberty places more circula- 
ion here (where three-quarters of all 
ttail business is done) than any other 
agar. we. 


over 








4. HOW READ? 

Liberty is wanted enough by its readers, 
that 99% of them buy voluntarily week 
after week. No expensive subscription 
crews are necessary to sign up readers 6 
months or a year or two in advance. 
99% single copy circulation is 99% 
guaranteed-to-be-read circulation. 


Then, instead of burying 90% of its 
advertisements after the start of the lass 
story, Liberty alternates advertisement: 
and story leads throughout the book. 
Surveys show this nearly doubles read 
ers-per-advertisement. 
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Forty Dollars a Week 


An Engraving Salesman Gets a Lesson in Economics—But No Business 


[Eprrortat Notre: The following 
dialog actually took place in New 
York recently.] 


Characters 


Mr. O’Brien, Production Man- 
ager of the A B C Advertising 
Agency. 
Jones, a salesman for the X Y Z 
Engraving Co. 

Scene—Mr. O’Brien’s Office. 


ALESMAN: “Mr. O’Brien? I 

represent the X Y Z Engraving 
Company. You have heard of my 
company, of course.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “No, I don’t be- 
lieve I ever have.” 

Salesman: “Well we do high- 
class engraving work at a lower 
rate than any other house in the 
city. Our low prices are possible 
because of our open shop policy. 
Do you use a union engraving 
house ? 

Mr. O’Brien: “Yes. We have 
been doing business with the Su- 
preme Engraving Company for the 
last ten years. The work they have 
been doing is quite satisfactory.” 

Salesman: “The Supreme En- 
graving Company is a good house 
but you are paying exceptionally 
high prices because they employ 
union men. You are paying more 
than you should because most of 
the union men obtain their union 
cards through graft. As a result, 
they are rot always the skilled 
workmen they should be.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “Are you willing 

put that statement down on 
paper ?”” 

Salesman: “Yes, of course.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “You are willing 
to sign a statement to the effect 
that the Supreme Engraving Com- 
pany has on its payroll men who 
obtained their union cards‘ through 
graft? 

Salesman: “Oh, no, I didn’t say 
that. I merely meant to say that 
a great many union engraving men 
obtain their cards through graft. 
I do not know specifically that the 
Supre me men have done this. But 
knowing labor unions as I do, I am 
certain that you are paying higher 
Prices for your engraving than 


you should just because Supreme 
is a union house.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “Young man, I 
am going to give you some advice. 
Don't ever try to sell your service 
by telling the buyer that the firm 
he is dealing with at the present 
time has a lot of grafters on its 
payroll. If you aren’t careful you 
will find yourself in a lot of 
trouble. It doesn’t pay to slander a 
competing house or its workmen. 
Come on, tell me what you have to 
offer and let’s forget your com- 
petitors.” 

Salesman: “Well here is my 
book of samples. If you will look 
through this you will see that our 
work compares favorably with that 
of any other company.” 

(O’Brien runs through the book. ) 

Mr. O’Brien: “What screen was 
used in this halftone?” 

Salesman: “Let me see, I think it 
was 120 lines, but I am not sure.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “How about this 
one?” 

Salesman: “That, 

120 lines, too.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “Don't you know?” 

Salesman: “Yes, but I am not 
absolutely certain. I can find out 
for you very easily.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “Do you do any 
work for any other advertising 
agencies ?” 

Salesman: 


I believe, is 


“Oh, yes, we do work 
for a number of agencies.” 


Mr. O’Brien: “Who are they?” 

Salesman: “Well, I don’t know 
their names but I can find out for 
you. How much are you paying 
for ag? engraving ?” 

. O’Brien: “Why we pay the 
mo + ‘less 25 per cent.” 

Salesman: @We can do work just 
as good as you are getting for the 
scale less 35 per cent. We can do 
this because we are not a union 
shop and we pay our men less than 
Supreme does. Supreme is forced 
to pay its union men a minimum of 
$63 a ewe We pay our workmen 
$40 a week. 

oO’ Brien: 
you want us to deal 
merely because you 
workers low wages?” 


“In other words, 
with you 
pay your 
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Salesman: “Aren't you interested 
in saving money for your com- 
pany?” 

Mr. O’Brien: “Yes, of course 
we are, but we are not willing to 
do it at the expense of the work- 
ing man. We are great believers in 
high wages here. We pay high 
wages to our own employees and 
we like to do business with houses 
that follow the same practice. If 
we were to deal with you we would 
be encouraging you to keep your 
wages down, we would be helping 
to keep the American standard of 
living down and would, I believe, 
be retarding the return of better 
times. 

“The Supreme Engraving Com- 
pany not only pays its men the 
minimum union wage but pays 
them a little more. As a result, we 
have to pay a little more for our 
engravings than we would if we 
were to deal with you. But the Su- 
preme men are contented workers 
and they are, in spite of what you 
say, good workers. Most of the 
engraving houses in this city are 
union shops and it stands to reason 
that the best workmen will be in 
those shops. There is no reason 
why a good workman cannot get 
a union card and those that are 
unable to get them undoubtedly 
drift to the open shops such as 
yours.” 

Salesman: “That doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow. We have the very 
finest workmen that we can ob- 
tain. There are many men out of 
work who are willing to work for 
less than they would in norma! 
times. We are helping to keep the 
wheels of industry turning by giv- 
ing these men employment at a 
wage which while not as high as 
what they have been accustomed to 
getting, is at least a living wage.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “Are you, as a 
salesman, getting @1 the money 
that you want?” 

Salesman: “Of 
Everybody wants to 
money and so do I.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “Why don’t you 
get more money from your com- 
pany ?” 

Salesman: “Because the company 
is not making enough in these 
times to warrant paying me more. 
As soon as times get better, of 


not. 
more 


course 
get 
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course, I hope to be making mo 
money.” 

Mr. O’Brien: “What you mex 
is this. Your company charge 


such low prices that it cannot mak¢ 


men a decent wage. And you wan 
us to help keep your company ; 
business by taking our trade awa 
from engraving houses that try t 
make an honest profit and pay thei 
employees a decent wage. 

“We want all our sources o 
supply to make a profit. We war 
to make a profit on everything w 
do and there is no reason why ou 
engraver should not make o 
too.” 

Salesman: “T'll bet that you hay 
cut wages in your place, haven! 
you ?” 

Mr. O’Brien: “No, we have not 
Salesman: “Then you have 
duced the number of workers?” 

Mr. O’Brien: “No, we have not 
We haven’t cut wages and w 
haven't cut our staff.” 

Salesman: “Yet your busines 
is off, isn’t it? Where is the mone 
coming from?” 

Mr. O’Brien: “Yes, our busine: 
is off. This means that our profit 
are lower. But we are not makin 
the employees pay for this. Th 
owners are taking less out th 
they used to. They believe tha 
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wages should be paid irrespectiv@l 


of profits, so far as possible. Whe 
profits go sky-rocketing, as the 
did a few years ago, we don 
believe in sending wages up pr 
portionately. Likewise, wh 
profits drop, we do not believe i 
dropping wages. If profits are wa 
off for a long time, wages will hav 
to be adjusted. But we do not | 
lieve that wages should fluctuat 
with profits. We have an ampl 
reserve and the management 

willing to do without some of if 
dividends for a period at least 
til it can be seen definitely whe 
our business is going. 

“We have faith in the future 
our business and we want our e 
plovees to have faith in us. 

“That’s the way we do busines 
And that’s the way we like to hav 
our sources of supply do business 
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nto anyone like this before. Then 
ou're not interested in saving 


ense of the working man. As I 
aid, we believe in high wages and 


pre willing to do all we can to help 


eep them up.” 
Salesman: “Well, I guess you 
yon't want my card any longer. 
‘ll take it with me.” 

Curtain 


Hotel Publications Affliate 


Effective with the July issues an affi- 
ation has been formed between the 
hrens Publishing Company, New York, 
nd the Western Hotel Reporter, San 
Publications of the Ahrens 
Company affected by the 
include the Hotel World-Re- 
iew, Hotel Management, Restaurant 
fanagement, Inst tutional Jobber, Gceh- 
ng Travel Guide and the “International 
Who's Who Among Hotelmen.” Each 
iblication will continue under its for- 
wr policy and ownership. 
Ellmore Hammesfahr, formerly West- 
mm editor at Chicago of the Ahren Pub- 
ations, has been transferred to San 
‘rancisco where he will assist Edward T. 
aples, publisher of the Western Hotel 
porter. He is succeeded as Western 
itor of the Ahrens Publications by 
ames T. McFate, formerly a member 
i the editorial and service department. 


‘o Represent “School Execu- 
tives Magazine” 


William H. Wilson has been appointed 
s national advertising representative in 
ihe Middle West of the School Execu- 
ives Magazine, Lincoln, Nebr. His 
cadquarters will be at Chicago. 


stewart-Davis Agency Opens 
New York Office 


The Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency, 
hicago, has opened an office at New 
ork, located at 122 West 42nd Street. 
amuel C. Stewart is in charge of the 
ew office. 


Appoints Memphis Agency 

Jim Bourland, Houston, Tex., manu- 
turer of drug store products, has ap- 
nted Lake-Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., 
emphis advertising agency, to direct 
s advertising account. Newspapers in 
¢ South and Southwest will be used. 


With Ford Agency 


H. R. Linebarger, formerly with the 
estern Lithograph Compan”, Los An- 
les, has joined the John Anson Ford 
mpany, advertising agency of that 
ty, as layout man and direct mail 
ecutive 
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A Letter for Bankers to Read 


Hipernra Banx & Trust Company 
New Orveans, Jury 17, 1931 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The modest editorial, ‘Banks and Pub- 
lic Confidence,” which appeared in the 
July 9 issue of Printers’ Ink, is de- 
cidedly apropos. : 

There can be no question as to 
accuracy of the premise laid down, for 
it is a well established fact that the 
general public as a rule is unfamiliar 
with the details of banking and of bank- 
ing practice, and cannot understand, 
therefore, “‘why all of the depositors’ 
money should not be available at any 
time.” 

It is unfortunate, but perhaps inevi- 
table, that the average person knows 
very little and cares less about the other 
fellow’s job. The mechanic, for example, 
is totally ignorant of the professions; 
the day laborer has no sympathy for 
the college professor; the merchant and 
the chemist have nothing in common; 
and the whole human family, including 
the depositors themselves, are largely un- 
acquainted with the bank and the variety 
of really invaluable services that it per- 
forms. 

And since the public lacks this in- 
formation, and the banker has it and 
can profit by its dissemination, your edi- 
torial is everlastingly correct when it 
recommends “a forceful comprehensive 
advertising campaign [which] would go 
a long way toward building public con- 
fidence which has been shaken by the 
many recent bank failures.” 

Of course, you can understand that 
a substantial majority of the failed banks 
closed their doors either because of bad 
management, or because of an economic 
evolution, which has partially destroyed 
the market for small banks. We are in- 
formed that for the three years ended 
June 1, 1930 more than 2,000 of Uncle 
Sam’s post offices in small communities 
have been discontinued, and largely for 
this same reason; likewise, hundreds and 
probably thousands of small independent 
merchants have faded out of the pic- 
ture because their customers in the. small 
hamlets, by means of the auto and good 
roads, can obtain a wider variety of 
selection in the large center. It is logi- 
cal, therefore, that the local bank should 
follow the post office and the small mer- 
chant into the economic discard 

Now, you know these facts and so do 
the bankers, but neither Mr. John X. 
Smith, of Main Street, nor his second 
cousin in Park Avenue, has the slightest 
conception of them, nor of the continu- 
ously constructive part that the modern 
bank plays in today’s business and social 
program. 

The American Bankers Association, to 
which you refer, through its public re- 
lations commission, its public education 
commission, and its bank management 
commission, is doing a tremendous lot 
of educational work throughout the forty- 
eight States; but your specific recommen- 
dation, which calls for advertising spon- 
sored either by the parent organization 
or by local groups, strikes me as a logi- 
cal method for accomplishing a very nec- 
essary piece of comprehensive enlighten- 
ment. Frep Evtswortn, 

Vice-President. 


the 











Bigger, But Not Better, Circulations 


A Publisher Questions the Wisdom of Building Quality Circulation 
The High Pressure Boys Get the Advertising 


By “Quality Last” 


HAVE read with deep interest 
the speech of P. L. Thomson, 
president of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, printed in Printers’ 
Ink of July 2, under the caption: 

“Now Is the Time to Get Rid of 
Forced Circulation,” and also edi- 
torial comments thereon in various 
other publications, all strongly en- 
dorsing his views and expressing 
the conviction that the time has 
come to consider reader interest in 
media rather than the number of 
revolutions of printing presses. 

The arguments in tavor of Mr. 
Thomson’s case are so obvious, 
theoretically, that to dilate on them 
would be almost insulting to the 
intelligence of the men who spend 
vast amounts of money on adver- 
tising space, and to the agencies 
that advise them as to how this 
money should be spent. Yet, be- 
fore publishers generally are car- 
ried away by this very plausible 
story, it might be well that they 
should study and carefully digest 
my Own experience in conscien- 
tiously building circulation for 
quality only. 

I am the publisher of a class 
magazine, established for a quarter 
of a century, somewhere in North 
America. It is neither local nor 
national. It covers, however, a 
very large section of the country. 
A number of years ago we decided 
on pursuing a policy of normal, 
but healthy, growth. We reduced 
our circulation effort to mail solici- 
tation only from selected lists. We 
discarded agents, contests, club- 
bing, premiums and all other 
forced and “strong arm” circula- 
tion methods. In other words, we 
gradually built up a quality list, in 
the best sense of the word, which 
we renew up to 85 per cent, year 
after year. 

At the same time, we provided a 


most competent editorial staff, 
which today is generally recog- 
nized, even by our competitors, as 


standing at the very top in our 





class. In fact, we adhered strictly 
to the circulation and editorial poli- 
cies evidently advocated by the 
A. B. C. and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed at all banquets and conven- 
tions attended by advertisers and 
advertising agency executives. 

The efiect of this policy, as far 
as direct results to advertisers is 
concerned, has been beyond all ex- 
pectations. We have two leading 
competitors in our field, the milline 
rate of the three publications being 
approximately the same. The com- 
parative circulations of these three 
media stand as follows: Competi- 
tor A, at 14; competitor B, at 13, 
and our own standing is at 8 A 
and B have for several years in- 
dulged in a mad race for circula- 
tion supremacy. There is nothing 
human ingenuity could invent that 
they have not done to add names, 
and still more names, to their lists. 
Our policy has, in the meanwhile, 
remained as above outlined. 

During the last year three 
major, keyed advertising cam- 
paigns, with equal space, have ap- 
peared in all three periodicals and 
with the following results. 

Campaign I. This covered every 
periodical and newspaper in the 
territory. Our paper showed the 
largest results in inquiries of any 
medium of any class whatever by 
over 20 per cent. Our cost per 
inquiry was, of course, the lowest 
of any. 

Campaigns 2 and 3 were con- 
fined to the three class periodicals 
in our field. In one case our paper 
produced more inquiries, and, 0 
course, at much lower cost, than 
either A or B, and in the second, 
we again headed the list in lowest 
cost per inquiry. We _ produced 
twice as many inquiries as A, with 
its enormously larger circulation 
and 40 per cent higher line rate 

This, one would think, might be 
regarded as pretty conclusive evi- 
dence of the superiority of our cir- 
culation and, incidentally, of the 
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“Pathetic—he doesn’t even know that the American 
eer ts is New York’s most interesting newspaper.” 
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general inferiority of obviously 
forced circulations. 

The reaction of the national ad- 
vertisers, and the agency execu- 
tives who advise them, to this 
situation has, however, been very 
interesting and highly instructive. 
During the last three years our 
periodical has received only about 
23 per cent of the total national 
business going in our territory and 
competitors A and B 77 per cent! 
We have not even received our 
modest one-third share of the ad- 
vertising. Our business solicitation 
has been as aggressive, and at least 
as intelligent, as that of our com- 
petitors. And we are well and 
favorably known among adver- 
tisers and agencies. But we find 
ourselves absolutely up against the 
proverbial stone wall. 

Our conclusion, based on pur- 
suing the “quality” policy over sev- 
eral years, is that the only argu- 
ment that appeals to advertisers 
today is the spectacular in circula- 
tion. Reader interest, tested re- 
sults, editorial superiority fall by 
the wayside before the all-impor- 
tant fact of coverage. 

It is, I think, psychological. We 
on this continent are taught to bow 
down and worship the “big” things. 
In Great Britain, for instance, a 
class periodical, such as my own, 
established perhaps for nearly a 
century, would have a circulation 
of from 5,000 to a maximum of 
25,000. It would be sold at $5 per 
annum, and the circulation revenue 
would be a very important item in 
the total receipts. On this conti- 
nent, we frankly throw circulation 
revenue overboard. If our “cover- 

” is not in six figures, we are 
regarded as a “small time” propo- 
sition, so that any expenditure al- 
most is apparently justified in beat- 
ing our competitor in circulation. 
All this simply because the wise 
publisher knows that figures talk so 
very much louder than quality 
arguments, that he can afford 
practically to ignore the latter com- 
pletely. My candid opinion is that 
high-pressure circulation methods 
will invariably win the advertising 
patronage. 

My own somewhat sizable con- 
tribution on the altar of quality 
may, at least, have the effect of 
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saving my fellow publishers a lot 
of money and unnecessary worry. 
They should not take seriously all 
the talk about “quality in circula- 
tion,” which is, according to my 
experience, merely so much attrac- 
tive window dressing at banquets 
and conventions. They may rest 
fully assured, that when the adver- 
tising executive is back at his desk, 
he cheerfully proceeds to: build his 
list of “leading publications” deter- 
mined by some club and assisted by 
a directory of total net paid cir- 
culations. Mass circulation will, 
therefore, continue to be highly 
profitable as long as the advertiser 
will pay the freight, in terms of 
exorbitant line rates. And there 
seems to be no visible evidence of 
a change of heart in this respect. 

So let publishers proceed with 
the good work, and become bigger, 
if not better, than ever, knowing 
that, by educating the advertiser to 
ignore quality and reader interest, 
and mass circulation now constitut- 
ing a liability and not a source of 
revenue, they are laying a sound 
and solid foundation for the free 
or so-called “controlled” circulation 
medium, which has already made 
its appearance, and which is un-~ 
doubtedly the logical evolution of : 
the present trend in publishing, at 
least in my field. When that happy 
time arrives, wé are forever rid of 
all editorial and circulation wor- 
ries. We will be 100 per cent 
mechanized. 


Portland Club Re-affiliates 


The Advertising Club of Portland, 
Oreg., has voted to re-affiliate with the 
Advertising Federation of America as of 
July 1, 1931. This decision comes as 
a result of the action taken at the Long 
Beach convention held recently at which 
it was decided that each member club 
of the Pacific Advertising Clubs Asso- 
ciation may on its own individual action 
again join the national organization. 

The new arrangement calls for the 
payment to the Federation of $2 per 
member annual dues, with the under- 
standing from the national organization 
that “approximately 56 per cent” of dues 
thus paid will revert to Coast activities. 

Richard H. Waldo, official representz- 
tive of the Advertising Federation of 
America at the Long Beach convention, 
took part in the discussions leading u 
to the Portland club’s decision to rejoin 
the Federation. He stressed the im- 
portance to advertising of an orgagized 
and united stand on the part of all its 
constituent interests. 














MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN ADVERTISING NO. 4 


courtesy Weber & Heilbroner. 
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Three spools, a board, two winding 
threads—trivial, commonplace thing 
until, tawough the magic of the Bruehl 
genius and the Bruehl camera 
become symbols of a great merchan 


dising house. 


Few modern photographers ca 
match the Bruehis in making intimate 
homely objects achieve dignity and 
significance.- And few can so suc 
cessfully instill into these objects 
power and drama needed to mak 
them good advertising illustration 
They, more than any others, have em 
phasized the dramatic possibilities o 
taking pictures from unaccustomed 
angles. They have popularized the 
“bird’s-eye-view”’ and the “‘worm's 
eye-view’’. All the photographs i 
this insert are examples of their wo 
They show how powerful good photo 
graphs can be when reproduced i 
Rotogravure. This is the fourth in a 


ANTON BRUEH 
MARTIN BRUERH 





The photograph below is reproduced by 
courtesy of Steinway & Sons. Agency: N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


(Right) Courtesy of the Philco Balanced Unit 
Radio and Erwin Wasey & Co., Inc. 





illustrating the work of eminent modern 


ographers. 


will probably recall the Steinway cam- 
ign——and so will thousands of other people 
whom it undoubtedly left the wish that 
eday their little Jack or Jill might learn 


play the piano too. The series was handled 
N. W. Ayer and won the $1000 Harvard 


d this yeor. A feature of this campaign 


the extensive use of Rotogravure. 


Oriental musician's carefree, laughing 
Beorries no hint of the distortion it is about 

dergo as a vivid illustration of tone distor- 
in radio. It was part of the famous Philco 
ies by Erwin Wasey. This series, by the way, 
phasized how forcefully pictures can tell 
advertising story, even when they have to 


pend on symbolism to convey the idea. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 EAST 42™° STREET, NEW YORK 





Here's a client’s-eye view of the modern desk used 
in Benton and Bowles new offices done by Martin Bruehl. 
These pictures tell their stories with all the power and 
color of the original because they are reproduced by 
Rotogravure. international Paper Company's gravure 
papers are made to suit exactly the needs of Rotogra- 


vure printing. Rotogravure not only brings the most out of 


photography, but actually adds warmth to it. To get the 


most out of Rotogravure you need a good paper, 


remember — 


“PAPER 1S THE BASE OF THE JOB” 

















How to Get Department Stores 
to Use Your Dealer Helps 


Why 85 Per Cent of the Material Furnished by Advertisers Is 
Never Used 


By Sidney Ives, III \ 


Advertising Manager, Dickson-Ives Co., Orlando, Fila. 


I AM the advertising manager of 
a less-than-million-volume de- 
partment store. We have no artist 
so we especially welcome dealer 
aids, including mats. 

This afternoon I cleaned a 
pigeon-holed seven by six foot case 
of material supplied by national 
advertisers. 

Less than 15 per cent of the 
proffered mats and electros re- 
ceived during the last six months 
saw print. A big percentage of 


the leaflets and booklets never saw 
customers. 

A terrific waste! 

Why? 

One pigeon hole yields ten cop- 
per electros sent by a floor-cover- 


ing advertiser. (Incidentally we 
requisitioned mats to save him 
money.) The copy and ideas that 
accompanied these electros were 
excellent. but unfortunately the 
artist had depicted women wearing 
1930 fashions. We can’t sustain a 
reputation for high fashions in ap- 
parel by showing women with zig- 
zag dress hems in a 1931 floor- 
covering advertisement. 

Here are 2,000 folders sent by a 
luggage maker to be used as in- 
serts. Good art, nice typography, 
fair copy, but if we had mailed 
these with our statements we 
would have had to pay 4 cents pos- 
tage. Three thousand folders were 
in the shipment with a message 
timed to the holiday season. One 
thousand were distributed in the 
department but the other two- 
thirds go to the city incinerator. 

A dress manufacturer sent us 
authentic mats of models we had in 
stock and how a small-town adver- 
tiser relishes these! But being de- 
termined that his name should ap- 
pear in bold face, the models 
straddled a big, heavy trade-marked 
name. Evidently this advertiser 
had once discovered his mats used 


with another line, his name de- 
leted. I insist, however, that it 
would be better to have the store 
use them for another purpose than 
to throw them out because they 
stressed a name rather than a 
fashion. 

Another pile of mats goes to the 
trash-basket because they are in 
such fine Ben Day that I know our 
local paper (not so bad either for 
a town of 25,000) would blur them. 

Because I believe my experiences 
and needs are typical of many de- 
partment store advertisers, I offer 
these suggestions to national ad- 
vertisers in order that their request 
of “Please send tear sheets show- 
ing how this material was used” 
may be answered more often. 


1. Don’t set up copy on mat with 
illustration. Copy blurs and also 
when a line is to be inserted small- 
town newspapers lack type selec- 
tion to harmonize. 

2. Avoid Ben Day and halftones. 

3. Have artist know dress fash- 
ions if people are in the picture. 

4. Show actual merchandise in 
illustration, whether linoleum pat- 
tern, dress or silk-by-the-yard. 

5. Include copy that tells a 
story: Color of linoleum and for 
wnat type of room; Parisian de- 
signer of dress or some interesting 
detail; inspiration of the silk pat- 
tern. 

6. Remember it is more impor- 
tant to the retailer to sell the mer- 
chandise than the manufacturer's 
trade-mark—and the retail adver- 
tiser must like your helps or they 
won't be used. 

7. Address mats to advertising 
manager with statement that mer- 
chandise is in transit. 

8. Watch. weight and size of 
statement inserts. (I also suggest 
appropriating these on basis of 
sales instead of a big-hearted offer, 
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“Take as many as you want.”) 

If I were awarding a prize to 
the national advertiser whose helps 
come nearest to what the retailer 
wants and uses, I would give most 
careful consideration to 

Vogue Patterns for good art, 
smart copy, general useability. 

Nelly Don Dresses for selling 
copy a Collins would approve, lay- 
outs Seklemian would claim, art 
that is passable. 

Phoenix Hosiery for promotion 
ideas galore. 

Mallinson’s Silks for fabric copy. 

They have caught the retailer’s 
viewpoint—or this one’s at any 
event. 


To Represent Alton, IIL, 
“Telegraph” 


The Alton, Ill., Telegraph has ap- 


inted The Allen-Klapp Company, pub- 





ishers’ representative, New York and 
Chicago, as its national advertising rep- 
resentative in both the East and est, 


effective September 1. 





Lumber Journal Becomes 
Monthly 


The Southern Lumber Journal, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., formerly published semi- 
monthly, has become a monthly. The 
publication will appear hereafter on the 
tenth of each month. 


Dean Coyle with Cleveland 





Agency 
Dean Coyle, formerly on the staff of 
the B. R. Baker Company, Cleveland, 


has joined the staff of the Seaver-Brink- 
man Company, advertising agency of that 
city. 





New Account to Small, 
Kleppner & Seiffer 


The Flents Products Company, New 
York, ear 0 les, has appointed Small, 
Kleppner_ Reiffer, Inc., advertising 
agency of we city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


To Direct New Haven Clock 
Sales 


Edward Stevens, vice-president of The 

Yew Haven Clock Company, New 
Haven, Conn., has been appointed direc- 
tor of sales of that company. 








“Nebraska Farmer” 
W. A. Banks 


Willard A. Banks, for three years a 
member of the advertising staff of The 
Farm Journal, has joined the Chicago 
staff of The Nebraska Farmer. 


Engages 
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Regional Buying Habits 
to Be Studied 


ERHAPS the outstanding inci- 

dent in stories of differences in 
regional buying habits is about the 
Boston housewife who pays a 
premium for brown eggs while 
Mrs. New York pays a few cents 
extra for white eggs. Similar 
peculiarities in local buying cus- 
toms have been noted in all sections 
of the country. 

No effort has ever been made, 
however, to study these sectional 
differences on a national basis. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce in- 
tends to supply the lack. It now 
has in progress a comprehensive 
survey of buying habits and intends 
to broaden the survey’s scope as 
facilities permit. 

The initial investigation is being 
confined to the furniture industry. 
Later on, groceries, hardware, dry 
goods, etc., will be similarly 
studied. Each survey of a single 
industry will be made simultane- 
ously on a national scale so that 
the results will be comparable. 





H. B. Harper Again with 
Willys-Overland 


Harry B. Harper, recently branch 
manager at Philadelphia of the Airway 
Electric Appliance Corporation, Toledo, 
has been made vice-president in charge 
of sales of Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo 
He was formerly sales manager of the 
Willys-Overland company and, at one 
time, was advertising manager of the 
Ford Motor Company. 





Speechcraft Account to 
Corning 


Speechcraft, Inc., Chicago, conducting 
courses in speech and business corres- 
pondence, has placed its advertisin 
count with Corning, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., —~ hmeaes agency. 


Magazines 
will be used 





New Account to O’Keefe 


Bruce Buttfield, Inc., New York, in- 
terior decorator and manufacturer of 
Sarena, has x inted the New York 
office of the P. FO Keefe Advertising 
Agency, Inc., its advertising 
account. 


‘to die rect 





The Seattle Display and Poster Com- 
pany, gavertising dis splays, has succeeded 
the W. R. Harrison Company, Seattle 
R. K. Thomson is secretary and treas- 
urer of the new business. 
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Dressing Up the Prosaic Business- 
Paper Message 


HE dangers of substitution was 
the theme the Clinton Carpet 
Company, of Chicago, wanted to 
set forth in its business-paper ad- 
vertising in behalf of its Ozite 
carpet cushion. It also wanted to 


The Advertising Presentation Can Be Dramatized, This Manufacturer 
Finds, Even Though the Theme Is Ordinary 


By G. A. Nichols 


pany’s advertising agent found pic- 
tures of men whose facial expres- 
sions seemed to tell whole stories 
in themselves. The pictures were 
those of models and the photog- 
rapher had a right to sell them. 





demonstrate to department 
stores and others handling 
floor coverings the profits to 
be had from inducing sales- 
men always to try to sell rug 
cushions at the same time 
they sold rugs. 

In laying out its program, 
the company was bold enough 
to inject into its copy and 
layout scheme the quality 
which, in the newspaper of- 
fices, is called “punch”—or 
what the more dignified ad- 
vertising writers choose to | 





call reader interest. 

In carrying out this 
thought, Clinton found that 
basic merchandising prin- 
ciples could be set forth in 
a light vein without the 
slightest bit of prejudice to 
the strength of the message. 
Here is an instance, of which 
there are not enough, of 
imagination being used to 
dress up a prosaic and much 
discussed subject in an inter- | or 
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esting fashion. 

In the records of the sales 
department there were sev- 
eral instances of hotel 
wners who tried to save money 
kt the wrong end by using cheap 
carpet linings. The first thought 
was to use the testimonial method 





In getting the experiences of these 
otel keepers before the trade in 
he columns of business papers. 
jut most of them did not care to 
lave their names and photographs 
sed. The alternative procedure 
was to tell the stories anonymously 
and still retain the requisite punch. 
Digging through the files of a 
fommercial photographer, the com- 





The Brief Copy in the Ozite Advertisements Is 


Written in the First Person 


The purchase price, by the way, 
was only $5 each. 

Using the pictures as a basis, the 
advertising set forth in a dramatic 
way the dangers of substitution. 

One piece of copy, appearing in 
hotel journals, was headed “Don’t!” 
Half of the page was taken up with 
a picture of the model—appar- 
ently a gentleman of parts whose 
whole mien seemed fairly to shout 
forth the thought “never again.” 

“What I learned last year about 
carpet cushions,” this mythical per- 
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son is made to say, “can save you a 
lot of money. I only wish I had 
known it before.” 

Another advertisement treated in 
the same fashion is headed, in big 
black letters, “No!” And “this,” 
the exceedingly determined person 
pictured in the advertisement is 
quoted as saying, “is what I always 
tell a man who tries to sell me 
something just as good.” 

The brief copy in these adver- 
tisements—very brief—is written 
in the first person. At first glance, 
the combination of picture and 
copy gives one the impression that 
here is a real person talking anony- 
mously. And then you wonder, if 
he desires to keep his identity 
such a deep secret, why he permits 
his photograph to be used. You 
decide by this time that the adver- 
tisement does not refer to any spe- 
cific person, and the whole thing 
makes you think. Your attention 
has been attracted; you have read 
the advertisement with more than 
the usual interest; the message has 
soaked in. 

And what more may be asked of 
any advertisement, business paper 
or otherwise? 

Similar methods are employed 
by the Clinton Carpet Company in 
dramatizing the thought that the 
salesman in a fetail store should 
make the most of his selling oppor- 
tunities—that when he sells a rug, 
the perfectly logical and timely 
procedure is for him to attempt 
to sell a cushion for the rug dur- 
ing the same transaction. Through 
the personal presentation of its 
salesmen, through direct mail and 
other advertising matter, the com- 
pany has been hammering away at 
this idea for months. But in its 
current business-paper series it 
wanted to employ something dra- 
matic. 

One of its advertisements is 
headed “Reward!” A reward is 
offered for the apprehension of 
“this man” (whose alleged picture 
is given) and the dealer is asked 
if “he is hiding on your sales 
force.” 

The advertisement is laid out and 
written in the style followed in 
circulars sent out to track down 
real criminals. The description of 
this “criminal” is as follows: 
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“Rug salesman; has worked in 
all sections of the country. Good 
natured and easy going. Being 
sought by employers on charge of 
involuntary negligence. 

“This man poses as a first-class 
salesman of floor coverings. Rec- 
ords show that he does not sell a 
rug cushion with every rug—thus 
causing a loss of thousands of dol- 
lars to his employers.” 

Carrying out the thought, it is 
suggested that when this man is 
found he shall not be turned over 
to the authorities until he has been 
put on parole in the dealer’s own 
organization. The ” for 
finding him is payable to the dealer 
in monthly instalments of several 
hundred dollars—being, of course, 
the additional business that can 
be had through selling Ozite rug 
cushions. 

There is not a merchandising 
principle that cannot be dressed up 
in an interesting way which will 
make it readable. Only the dress- 
ing up must be done right. If 
some real thought is not devoted 
to the process, the result is going 
to be bad 

It takes a smart man to be really 
funny. A copy writer who can 
array a deadly dull merchandising 
thought in a garb that will make 
it appeal to the dealer, or perhaps 
make him smile a bit, is somebody 
worth having. 

There are such copy writers. You 
see their work in consumer adver- 
tising. There should be more of 
their work in business-paper ad- 
vertising. 

Death of J. L. Langland 


J. LeRoy Langland, who was adver 
tising manager o the Scholl Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., Chicago, from 
1923 until two years ago, di at. that 
city last week. e was in his forty- 
eighth year. Mr. Langland was secre 
tary of the Illinois College of Chiropody 
at the time of his death, but he had 
continued to maintain a connection with 
the Scholl company. Before joining 
Scholl he had been with the Chicago 

ily News and previous to that he was 
with the Associated Press at Chicago 
and in newspaper work at Milwaukee. 


Joins Glasser Agency 


William E. Forbes, formerly with 
Hanff-Metzger of California, Ltd.. Los 
Angeles advertising agency, has golne? 
the Glasser Advertising Agency, also 0 
that city, as an account executive. 
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Retail Grocers 





Buy Linage in Pittsburgh 


Media Records’ Figures for the first six-month 
periods of 1928—1929—1930—1931 conclu- 
sively prove the ever-gaining popularity of the 
Sun-Telegraph in this Classification. 


Note also the total volume (both papers) of 
linage in first six month period 1931 almost 
doubles that of the same period 1928. 
Times have changed in Pittsburgh—consistently 
gaining over a period of four years The Sun- 
Telegraph has won the recognition it deserves 
— First Place in local food advertising. 
TOTAL RETAIL GROCERS’ LINAGE FOR FIRST SIX MONTHS 
OF 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931 
Daily and Sunday, Black and White 





SUN - TELEGRAPH PRESS 

1928.. 208,065 | 1928... . 390,578 
1929.. 211,964 | 1929... . 462,126 
1930... 413,596 | i930... . 473,473 
1931 .. 505,203 | 1931... . 502,468 











Figures by Media Records, Inc. 


The Pittsburgh 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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[ Of Special Interest in relation to the Rate Discussion] 
~ 


V 
Puysicat Cutture Macazine } 
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@A little over two years ago, Physical Culture Mag- ne 
azine stepped up the editorial program, in line with tim 


Mr. Macfadden's announcement that this magazine ree 
na 


should have the greatest sale of any publication devoted that 
to personal well-being. A quarter of a million dollars fac 


was added to the editorial budget. Color printing was - 
10 


added with top notch illustrations. sie 
ing, 


@ The results in maintaining circulation and advertising mas 
wer 


with lessened selling expense have encouraged us to pe 
another move of distinct advantage to both readers and T 


advertisers. ture 
duc 


act 
@ Beginning with the October 1931 issue, the price per adv 
copy is dropped from 25c to 10c. Mo! 


whe 
into 


@ This is being advertised in big space to thirteen million witl 


readers of newspapers and magazines. vert 

pan’ 
1927 
@ Prize awards totaling $10,000 are offered in this ad- ing 
vertising for the best letters on Physical Culture and its ret 
usefulness as a service magazine along Health and al 
Beauty lines. men 

man 

_ . 7 h 

@ Editions will naturally be larger. The present rate is whic 
$875 a page. The current circulation is 300,000. We are skyv 


allowing for an immediate increase of 150,000. Present — 
with 


rates will be maintained on orders placed this fall. This sank 
means a generous reduction in the rate per thousand the s 
which is now $2.91 per page. we 

publi 
ever, 
that 


@ In this way, Physical Culture Magazine, noted for FP ince 
its responsiveness, gives advertisers assurance of 
increased value beginning RIGHT NOW. 
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The Queen Steps Out: 


a Reminiscence 


W Ith the present-day domi- 
nance of feminine figures 
and faces in cigarette advertising, 
and the current news that a pipe 
tobacco manufacturer is advertis- 
ing his product in a woman’s mag- 
azine, it is interesting, and perhaps 
educational, to turn back the pages 
of advertising and study the debut 
of women into cigarette ¥ 
advertising. It was some [~ 

time after the public } 
was generally aware | 
that women did smoke 
that the cigarette manu- 
facturers, daring to risk 
public prejudice, came 
iorth with the admis- 
sion, in their advertis- 
ing, that their hitherto 
masculine products 
were actually being con- 
sumed by women. 

The first manufac- 
turer boldly to intro- 
duce a woman, in the 
act of smoking, into its 
advertising was Philip 
Morris & Company, 
who advanced warily 
into the feminine field 
with their Marlboro ad- 
vertising. This com- 
pany, in February of 
1927, took its first dar- 
ing plunge with a full 
page in Le Bon Ton, 
distinctly a class publi- } 
cation. The advertise- he. 
ment illustrated a wo- 
man holding in her 
hand a cigarette from 
which the smoke curled attractively 
skyward. A relentless advertiser 
had left her alone on the page 
with no conventional male com- 
panion upon whom she could thrust 
the smouldering cigarette when ap- 
prehended by an _ open-mouthed 
public. The copy was brief, how- 
ever, and ignored the startling fact 
that a woman had been caught 
unceremoniously in the act of 
smoking. 

After waiting a month with 
bated breath for a public reaction 
that never materialized, the com- 


One of the 


pany, in March, introduced femi- 
nine hands into all of its adver- 
tising. The artist left no doubt 
that these were feminine hands 
that were reaching for, or holding, 
Marlboros, and yet there was no 
definite admission on the part of 
the manufacturer that his inten- 
tion was to sell cigarettes to 


MARLBORO 


CIGARETTES 


Ml as. Any, 


Divceraing femaime tome = enw 
a Rem ne epg meet of weenie 
AR teers oe opr ening aeee mmm 
ee ee eens 
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‘Early Feminine Appeal Marlboro Adver- 


tisements 


women. There was still an unde- 
cided public to be won over, for, 
though it was commonly enough 
known that women had invaded 
the field of smoking, a strong ad- 
verse sentiment remained. 

The following month, however, 
the company dropped its restraint 
and stepped into the open with an 
advertisement showing a woman 
smoking and carrying copy, as 
well, that read, frankly enough, 
“Fit for a King, and blended to 
the Queen’s taste.” Other copy car- 
ried the intimation, “Women—when 
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they smoke at all—quickly develop 
discerning taste.” At the same time 
the company introduced its offer of 
a free bridge score “for those who 
played bridge.” 

From then on the company sailed 
clearly into the feminine field and 
a new market was opened for ciga- 
rette manufacturers. The expected 
adverse reaction on the part of a 
sensitive public had not developed. 
Other cigarette advertisers gradu- 
ally entered the field, progressing 
step by step, in the same cautious 
manner, as they advanced. 

It is interesting, in reminiscing, 
to note the quality of the adver- 
tisements that heralded women into 
cigarette advertising four years 
ago. Despite the rapid strides of 
advertising these cannot be called 
old-fashioned, either in copy, art 
or layout. None of them, appear- 
ing in current publications, would 
attract any undue attention because 
of its obsolescence. 


“Modern Club,” New Publi- 
cation 


Leigh Metcalfe, for about ten years 
editor of Club Management, Chicago, 
has started Modern Club, a magazine, 
which begins publication with an August 
issue. William Bruce Morgan is director 
of advertising. Headquarters for the new 
publication, which will reach town and 
country club executives, will be at 230 
East Ohio Street, Chicago. 

Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Morgan were 
at one time both associated with Photo- 
lay Magazine. Since that time Mr. 

organ has been an account executive 
with Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
publisher of Chicago Golfer and Coun- 
try Club Review and sales promotion 
manager of Carson Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany. 


H. H. Doering, Advertising 
Manager, “MoTor” 


Harry H. Doering, formerly manager 
of the Detroit office of MoTor, has been 
made advertising manager of that mag- 
azine, with headquarters at New York. 
He is succeeded at Detroit by Fred N. 
Dodge, who formerly was vice-president 
of the J. C.. Haartz Company, New 
Haven, Conn. More recently, Mr. Dodge 
has been with MacManus, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency. 


Appoints Los Angeles Agency 


The Hamilton Diamond Company, Los 
Angeles jeweler, has appointed the Jonas 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Newspapers 
are being used. 
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Parcel Post Size and Weight 
Limits Increased 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted authority to the Postmaster 
General to increase the size limit of 
parcels of fourth class matter from 84 
to 100 inches, length and girth com- 
bined, and to increase the limit of 
weight of a single parcel from 50 to 
70 pounds in all zones. A minimum 
charge has also been established for 
parcels measuring over 84 inches, These 
regulations will become effective August |. 

Following the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision a plan of educa- 
tion has been mapped out to increase 
the use of fourth class mail privileges. 
Parcel post supervisors have been ap- 
pointed at sixty of the largest postoffices 
in the country to offer suggestions to 
shippers and to hear complaints. Other 
steps in the Postoffice Department’s cam- 
paign to make the American ple par- 
cel post minded include the distribution 
of a parcel post rate guide to all mail- 
ers, instruction in the schools and col- 
leges in wrapping, packing and address- 
ing, the publication of postal informa- 
tion in_ telephone directories and city 
directories and the use of radio and 
farm journals in cpeenting, postal in- 
formation. It is hoped by this campaign 
materially to reduce the deficit at present 
resulting from the handling of this 
class of mail. 


H. D. Haupt with Fairall 


H. D. Haupt, formerly zone stores 
supervisor and merchandising manager 
in the Louisville district of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, Inc., has joined the 
staff of Fairall & Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, advertising agency, as an account 
executive. He was also formerly with 
Frank V. Martin, Inc., Detreit adver- 
tising agency. 


New England Campaign for 
Doughnut Machine 


The Doughnut Machine Corporation, ' 
New York, has appointed the S. A. Con- 
over Company, Boston advertising agency, 
to direct an advertising campaign, using 
radio and newspaper advertising in New 
England. Broadcasting will be commenced 
in October. 


W. J. Gibson, Advertising 
Manager, “Fire Engineering 

William J. Gibson, service manager of 
the Case-Shepperd-Mann Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York, has been appointed 
advertising manager of Fire Engineer- 
ing, published by that company. Herman 
H. Essex has been made production man- 
ager. 


Has Clothing Account 


S. Ginsberg & Sons, Baltimore, manu- 
facturers of Calvert Clothes, have ap- 
pee Sigmund-Ehrlich, Washingt: n, 

C., advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. Newspapers, busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 
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NEW Union Terminal is under construction in Cincin- 
nati at an estimated cost of $6,000,000 for the 
terminal alone. Completion is scheduled for 1933. 
Present rail traffic demanded increased facilities. Future 
needs are a major consideration. 


Progressive Cincinnati is building for the future; 
fine hotels, museums, the new Times-Star build- 
ing, telephone building, high schools, parks 
and parkways, the Institute of Fine Arts. . . all 

under construction or recently completed. 


A young, enthusiastic city leading the 
world in many industries, keeping faith and 
confidently looking into the future. 
A large, active, buying market that 

the Times-Star sells ALONE. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative - ? ‘ ‘\ Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH " —ae KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street est f 333 N. Michigan Avenue 


New York Chicago 


MEMBER OF A.B. C.—100,000 GROUP—MEDIA RECORDS 
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“[pga” is King. 


Watch the scramble for new ideas—stunts, bizarre 
treatments, absurdities ad nauseam. 


There’s just as sound a place as ever for good ideas; 
messages that meet minds—and leave dents; presenta- 
tions that win attention, favorably. 


Messages and presentations of what? There’s the trouble. 


Isn’t it possible, in the search for ideas compelled by 
tough business “sledding,” to overlook the simple, 
natural, basic idea that really “belongs” as a sound ad- 
vertising foundation? 


Usually a little sane straight thinking and talking is a 
spot-light that unerringly picks that “lost” idea out 
of the darkness. Get back to first principles—and 
there it is! 


We thoroughly enjoy talking things over with an ad- 
vertiser, on that basis. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
| Advertising 


6 Nortuw Micwican Avenue - Cuicaco 
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What Is This Thing Called 


“Secondary 


Meaning”? 


It Is a Monopoly the Law Will Protect—Your Established Symbol Though 
It May Fail to Constitute a Valid Trade-Mark 


By John C. 


Pemberton 


Of the New York Bar 


(5,90? reputation is a priceless 
possession, whether it belongs 
to a man or to a business; indis- 
putably, it can neither be ‘bought 
nor sold with a guarantee. It is 
usually individual and more often 
than not, is achieved through merit 


= 

Therefore, the law will protect 
your recognized mark, sign or 
symbol, even though, for one rea- 
son or another, it may not be a 
valid trade-mark. 

If your sign or symbol has been 
used and advertised by you exclu- 
sively for a long enough period, it 
is altogether immaterial : 

(1) Whether it is a slogan (like 
“Next to Myself I Like B.V.D. 
Best”), 

(2) A combination of numerals 
(57 Varieties), 

(3) The initials of your business 
(A & P Stores), 

, (4) A personal name (Chevro- 
et), 

(5) A descriptive name (Hole- 
proof Hosiery or Dyanshine), 

(6) A geographic name (Elgin 
Watches), 

(7) A distinctive color scheme 
(Luxor, Checker or Yellow Taxi 


Cabs), 
shaped article 


(8) An oddly 
(Ronson Lighters), 

(9) A unique label (Coca-Cola), 
and so on, without limit. 

“In a word, the doctrine of 
secondary meaning is the rule that 
personal, descriptive or geographic 
names or marks in the public do- 
main, may by long usage, take unto 
themselves a special trade mean- 
ing indicating origin.” 

Even the necessarily technical 
Patent Office acknowledged, in a 
trade-mark application presented in 
June, 1930, that “it is conceivable 
almost any. slogan, device, or 
words may, if used exclusively by 
a person, firm, or corporation in 

65 


trade for a long enough period, at- 
tain a secondary significance.” 

A striking illustration of the 
lengths to which courts have gone 
in their protection of established 
trade symbols, is the “spots” case. 
In this case, sash cord, marked 
with a series of spots arranged 
spirally about the circumference of 
the cord in a lozenged shaped 
form, resulted in the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals holding that the 
form and arrangement of these 
spots had, by long use, become as- 
sociated in the public mind as 
representing a particular manufac- 
ture, and hence was entitled to 
protection on account of its secou- 
dary meaning. 

In the early part of 1907, more 
than ten years after the Capewell 
nail, with the check mark on its 
face, became known to the trade, a 
lower grade of nail was placed up- 
on the market by another producer, 
with a check mark on the front 
face, substantially the same as that 
upon the Capewell nail. The only 
difference was that the tiny checks 
upon the nails of the later manu- 
facturer were squares instead of 
diamonds. 

Suit was brought by the Cape- 
well Nail Co. to restrain the use 
of the square design. Passing up- 
on the question of infringement, 
Federal Judge Ray said: 

Such a close copy and imitation 

is an infringement. It tends to cof- 

fusion and deception. The resem- 

blance is such as to deceive an ordi- 
nary purchaser giving such attention 

to the nails and the marks thereon 

as such a purchaser ordinarily gives, 

and cause him to purchase one sup- 
posing it to be the other. 

Another and more recent case 
that went equally far in its “secon- 
dary meaning” protection is that 
of the Tom Huston Peanut Co. 
vs. Barrett Potato Chip Co. before 
the Supreme Court of Georgia in 
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April, 1928. In this case, the later 
comer in the field was restrained 
from using a paper bag for the 
sale of salted peanuts, or other 
products of a similar size, shape, 
color, or of the same general ap- 
pearance, as that used by the origi- 
nator thereof. In its opinion the 
Court said: 

The controlling question in this 
case is, whether the plaintiff is en- 
titled to the exclusive use of a paper 
bag container in the sale of his prod- 
uct, the bag being made of a par- 
ticular kind of paper, of a distinc- 
tive color and size, where, by the use 
of such container he has established 
a trade in a product that has be- 
come well known because of the dis- 
tinctive package, and whether it is 
unfair competition for another to 
use a container similar in all re- 
spects, save the name of the man- 
ufacturer which is printed on the 
bag. * * * We are of the opinion 
that the trial judge erred in not 
granting the injunction in toto. 


The duty is imposed upon every 
manufacturer or vendor “to so 
distinguish the article he makes or 
the goods he sells from those of 
his rival as that neither its name, 
markings nor dress will probably 
deceive the public or mislead the 
common buyer. The law is not 
made for the protection of experts, 
but for the public—that vast multi- 
tude, which includes the ignorant, 
the unthinking and the credulous, 
who, in making purchases, do not 
stop to analyze, but are governed 
by appearance and general impres- 
sions.” 

The doctrine of secondary mean- 
ing as now applied by the courts is 
broad enough to reach any device 
whereby a manufacturer can sell 
his goods as goods of a different 


origin. 
In February, 1928, the Ralston 
Purina Company sued in _ the 


United States District Court of 
Illinois claiming that about the 
year 1900 it had adopted what is 
referred to as “checkered mark- 
ing” bread wrappers consisting of 
two or more rows of colored 
squares, i.e., red checkers on a 
light background. It claimed that 
these wrappers identified in the 
minds of the public bread baked 
from its Purina whole wheat and 
constituted the means by which 
its advertising became effective to 


induce the purchase of such bread. 
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The Court held that casual and 
unwary purchasers of average in- 
telligence were likely to be de- 
ceived by the Saniwax Paper Com- 
pany’s sale of similar bread wrap- 
pers and that the latter’s use of a 
checker board design, so closely 
resembling, to the casual customer, 
that of the Ralston company, 
would enable the Saniwax com- 
pany to share in the former's 
good-will. An injunction was ac- 
cordingly decreed. 

A well-known New York case is 
that of the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., Inc., vs. Philip Reingold, in 
which it appeared that the silk 
hosiery manufactured by the plain- 



































tiff had become well known as 
“Gold Stripe,” or “Gotham Gold po 
Stripe,” the sales of which were 
stressed and featured in attractive gal 
boxes, in colors of black and gold. . 
The company called numerous wit- m 
nesses whose testimony was to the the 
effect that this type of box was 
distinctive and of great importance dre 
in the ultimate sale of the product. 
The Court held that in adopting the 
a box wrapper as nearly like the ll 
Gotham box as it was possible to ally 
do without exact duplication, the pass 
imitator had resorted to unfair 
simulation and should be enjoined. Exa 
With regard to the doctrine of 
secondary meaning as applied to . 
color, the law is, in this respect | 
free from much doubt. Though it weel 
is conceded that no one has an ex- 
clusive right to the use of the 200 | 
primary colors, yet the principle 
seems to be well established that repre 
the first person in the field with a resul 
distinctive color scheme, who builds 
up a paying business, will be pro- 
tected by the courts from the com- 
petition of those who thereafter ——— 
attempt to profit by imitating the 
first established business. The 57 
Yellow Taxi Cab cases instituted 
in practically every State of the 
Union are largely responsible for 
a great deal of the protection # — 





at present afforded to color 
schemes. 

Where a business or product has 
become well known, it is quite pos- 
sible that the public may give the 
business or products a nickname 
such as A & P Stores for Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 
In August, 1930, this chain secured 
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I Know How to 
Crash the Gate 


if WN 


Hi, you ad folks in N’ York, Chi, Detroit, Philly and 
points elsewhere! Of course you want to crash the 
gate with your product in the Fourth Largest Market 
in America. Here’s how: Just grab your product by 
the hand, run (don’t walk) right up to a coupla hun- 
dred thousand Southern California homes, and bang 
the door. They’ll let you in, glad-hand you, and actu- 
ally treat you like one of the family—IF you know the 
password. Shhhh! Here ’tis. COLOR Los Angeles 


Examiner Color. 


Your pick of any two, and black. any day in the 
week, including Sunday. Daily circulation in excess of 
200 000...Sundays over 440,000. Ask our nearest 
representative for samples. You'll be surprised at the 
results being achieved. 








Ww. W. CHEW 8s. P. LA DUE 4. 0. GALBRAITH 
572 Madison Ave. 625 Hearst Bidg. 612 Hearst Bidg. 
New York San Francisce Chileage 


A. R. BARTLETT 
3-129 General Motors Bidg. 
etroit 








LOS ANGELES | 
EXAMINER. 


Your Message Before the Moderns 
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a preliminary injunction in the 
Supreme Court of New York 
County against the use by another 
of the characters or letters “A & 
P” in connection with the opera- 
tion of a retail market or butcher 
shop in New York City. The 
Court said: 


Plaintiff claims that the use of 
the characters “A & P” as desig- 
nated, constitutes a trade name or 
designation of all its retail markets, 
and that the name “A & has 
become widely known to the general 
public and that rsons using the 
stores or wy ay think of 
them as “A stores or mar- 
—_— =? 4“ » ey view of the facts 
of this case, the motion for an in- 
junction pendente lite is granted. 


Within the year, the New York 
Supreme Court found, in another 
phase of these secondary meaning 
cases, that: “We are satisfied that, 
before defendant produced its 
Westminster and New York light- 
ers, the appearance of the Art 
Metal Works lighter—the Ronson 
—had become associated in the 
public mind with it as the manu- 
facturer and that it had estab- 
lished a good-will therein which it 
is entitled to have protected against 
imitation.” 

Another interesting case is that 
involving the Rex-Oil Company’s 
claimed trade-mark “Dyanshine” 
for shoe polish in which, after 
several appeals, it was finally held 
by the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Philadelphia that “this 
company’s word ‘Dyanshine’ was 
not subject matter of a_ valid 
trade-mark, though by use and 
popular recognition it had acquired 
@ secondary meaning and was en- 
titled to protection against its mis- 
use by others.” 

The word standard and the word 
oil are beyond all doubt purely de- 
scriptive and the courts “have set 
their faces grimly in the perpetual 
struggle going on to enclose and 
appropriate as private property 
certain little strips of the great 
open common of the English lan- 
guage.” Nevertheless, the words 
“Standard Oil” have acquired such 
an impregnable secondary meaning 
as to render it legally impossible 
for any man to do business in any 
State of the Union under the name 
of Standard Oil, unless he be con- 
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nected with one.of the Rockefeller 
companies. Other examples of 
equal force are: (1) White Rock 
Water, (2) Perfect Circle Piston 
Rings, (3) New Departure Bear- 
ings and (4) Champion Spark 
Plugs. 
Conclusion 


(1) The perception and recogni- 
tion by the courts of the theory and 
doctrine of “secondary meaning” 
was the genesis of the so-called 
law of unfair dealing or unfair 
competition as distinguished from 
strictly technical trade-mark in- 
fringements of the earliest times. 

(2) The existence of a valid 
trade-mark is mot essential to a 
right of action for unfair compe- 
tition or unfair dealing. 

(3) A name, mark or word 
which may not be entitled to pro- 
tection as a valid trade-mark may, 
by long and exclusive use by one 
individual, acquire a secondary 
meaning as designating his goods, 
which will entitle him to protection 
against its use by any other per- 
son, upon the ground of unfair 
competition. 

(4) It comes, then, to this: To 
secure the legal protection and 
commercial benefits enjoyed by a 
product or a business that has ac- 
quired a “secondary meaning,” that 
product or that business must be 
well and favorably known. To be 
well known, a product or a busi- 
ness, in these days of great dis- 
tances and greater competition 
must be advertised. 





With Dorrance, Kenyon 


J. Stone Carlson, for several = 
with The Goulston Company, Inc., Bos- 
ton advertising agency, has joined 7 
New England service staff of Dorrance, 
Kenyon & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of that city. 





Cosmetic Account to Weeks 


The Simonson Corporation, New 
York, cosmetics, has appointed Charles 
A. Weeks & Company, ee. + advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





Appoints Aitkin-Kynett 
The J. A. Tumbler Laboratories, Balti- 
more, have appointed The Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising account. This 
appointment is effective September 1. 
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by 


of every dollar* 
invested in 4 San 
Franeiseo news- 
papers by 


GENERAL 
ADVERTISERS 


went to the paper 
whose leadership in 
advertising as well 
as circulation has 
been maintained for 
36 successive years— 


San Franciseo 


EXAMINER 


* Based on Media Records linages, 
calculated at minimum rates. 
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HE photographs on the opposite page 

illustrate the type of reception ac- 
corded The Elks Magazine representatives 
who annually make a trip from coast to 
coast calling on Elk merchants for the pur- 
pose of enlisting their cooperation with 
Elks Magazine advertisers. 

There are over 100,000 Elk merchants. 
We know their businesses, their rating and 
their addresses, but most important of all 
is their pledge of cooperation to the adver- 
tisers who use The Elks Magazine of which 
they are both readers and owners. 





Complete story of The Elks Magazine Good-Will 
Tours and plan of cooperation with advertisers sent 


upon request. Address THE ELKS MAGAZINE, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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PEORIA is now an important PORT ON THE oh 
DEEP WATERWAY, and will soon be the Northern "7 
Terminal Point as New Orleans is the Southern D, 
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CHAS. H. EDDY & CO., National Representatives 
CHICAGO. Wrigley Bidg. NEW YORK, Park Lexington Bldg. BOSTON, Old South Bids. 
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A Worthy Attribute 


J. J. Grssons Liitep 
Toronto, Ont., CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A client of ours has requested 
that we obtain for him the correct 
wording inscribed on the New York 
Post Office Building opposite Penn- 
sylvania Station. The writer cannot 
remember it in detail, but it runs 
something like this: “In night, in 
day, in sun and-in snow these 
couriers swiftly travel in their ap- 
pointed rounds.” 

J. J. Grssons Limite. 


‘XA TEITHER rain, nor snow, 

4“ nor heat, nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed roynds.” So reads the in- 
scription on the front of the New 
York General Post Office facing 
Eighth Avenue, between 3lst and 
33rd Streets. 

It is a quotation from the Greek 
historian, Herodotus. In his life's 
work, which he intended to be “a 
universal history,” he penned this 
inscription—which was to pay 
tribute 2,400 years later to the post- 
men of the United States. 

Herodotus received praise for his 
writings from no less than Cicero, 
Quintilian and Longinus. And even 
to the present day his words are on 
the tongues of thousands who have 
passed the New York Post Office— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Des Moines Adopts the 
Muncie Plan 


Manufacturers, realtors, building sup- 
ply companies, labor unions, and allied 
groups at Des Moines, Iowa, have joined 
to finance a six-month advertising cam- 
paign to stimulate home building, re- 
modeling, and improvement activities 
and to increase employment. A_ body 
known as the Joint Industries Com- 
mittee has been formed to sponsor and 
finance the project. 

Approximately $12,000 will be spent 
within the next six months in news- 
paper, radio, and outdoor advertising, 
calling the public’s attention to the fact 
that building, furnishing, and remodel- 
ing costs are now the lowest they have 
been in many years. The advertising 
will be directed by Fairall_ and Com- 
pany, advertising agency of Des Moines. 

This campaign, as outlined, closely 
follows the work which the building and 
business interests of Muncie, Ind., have 
heen conducting so successfully. The 
Muncie plan was described in articles 
which appeared in the June 11 and 
June 25 issues of Painters’ InK. 
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Volume One of United States 
Census Ready 


“Volume One of the Fifteenth Decen- 
nial Census of the United States: 1930” 
is now being issued by the Department 
of Commerce. It is a volume of 1,272 
pages and is concerned with the number 
and distribution of inhabitants. It con- 
tains a summary giving the total 
ulation of the United States and all 
outlying possessions and territories; the 
[mgr sp of the United States by States 
or each census; the urban and rural pop- 
ulation of the United States and of each 
State; and the population of all cities 
and other urban or incorporated places 
having a population of not less than 
1,000. It contains also a separate sec- 
tion or chapter for each State present- 
ing statistics under six major classifi- 
cations, 

This volume may be obtained from the 
Superintendents of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at the price of $2. 

summary for the United States and 
various State sections included in Vol- 
ume One are, however, reprinted as bul- 
letins which so far as the size of the 
edition permits will be supplied gratui- 
tously upon request addressed to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, naming the State 
- eee for which the bulletins are de- 
sired. 


All for Us! 


Geo. A. Hormet & Co. 
Austin, Minn. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I certainly want to thank you for the 
additional list of articles on sales con- 
tests which you sent me on July 8, as 
well as the list on sales quotas you sent 
me the day previous. 

Through more or less constant reading 
of your publications, and various and 
sundry contacts with your organization 
otherwise, both from The Armstrong Cork 
Company at Lancaster, Pa., and here, I 
have certainly built up a wholesome 
respect for the thoroughness with which 
you go about things. am all for you! 

H Grosetu. 


To Advertise New Candy Bar 


Candy Kitchens, Inc., Chicago, is plan- 
ning to introduce a new candy bar to 
be known as “Perky.” A national ad- 
vertising campaign is being developed 
under the supervision of Theodore 
Stempfel, president and T. J. Foley, di- 
rector of sales. 

Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, will handle this campaign. 


With Bedford, Ind., “Times” 


William E. Crawford, for the last 
three years with the Terre Haute, Ind., 
Star-Post, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Bedford, Ind., Times. 


Joins Stevens and Wallis 
Milo Marsden has joined the staff of 
Stevens and Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City, 


Utah, advertising agency, in a copy and 
contact capacity. 
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Turns a Swan 





HE well-known advent of the 
gasoline buggy some years ago 
put a rather peremptory finish to 
the aspirations of the flourishing 
electric-car industry. Only one 
concern, the Detroit Electric Car 
Company, was able to survive the 
storm, and even that company had 
to bend low to withstand the blast. 
But about three years ago some- 
thing entirely unexpected occurred. 
Business started to pick up. H. G. 
Schmiel, secretary of the company, 
explains to Printers’ INK: “Own- 
ers of electrics, having models 
from ten to sixteen years old, de- 
manded new cars. They would not 
give up the use of their electrics. 
Many of these families own sev- 
eral gas cars but prefer to have 


also an electric handy and read; 
for personal use. 


“The number of inquiries from 
all over the United States as well 


as foreign countries is constant} 
increasing and I have never see! 
so great an interest in electrically- 
propelled vehicles as there is at the 
present time.” 

This revival of interest, coupled 
with the new tastes and standards 
of a new generation, led to the jol 
of modernizing the old, high-bodied 
contraption. The new electric is 
scarcely a shade of its former 
buxom self, what with a steering 
wheel in place of the lever, peep: 
holes instead of those luxurian 
windows and withal the newly a 
quired grace of a swan. 


+ 


Enthusiasm 


66 HE man who drives a Hup- 

mobile today has driven the 
best bargain since cars were bought 
and sold.” 


“Quink gives results you never 
saw from a pen before.” 


“Because Mobiloil stands wp, 
mile after mile, it costs you less to 
use than other oils. It protects your 
engine better than other oils. That’s 
why most motorists will not be 
content with anything Jess than 
Mobiloil.” 


“Swept to spectacular popularity 


by an overwhelming chorus of ap 
proval—Probak in the brief spac 
of a few months changed the razor 
buying habits of the world a 
won vast armies of enthusiast 
users in every civilized country.” 


“But that isn’t the only reaso 
why Brunswick Radio and Pana 
trope-with-Radio are the world 
finest instruments for the repr 
duction of music.” 


“Loft will pay $50,000 to char! 
for proof that any other candi 
are purer than Loft candies, ™ 
gardless of name, brand, or price 
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Consumers Get Less Air 


F ROM loose coffee, to bag cof- 
fee, to coffee packed in an im- 
proved vacuum container, this is 
the story which the General Foods 
Corporation is telling the public 
week, using newspaper and 
utdoor advertising. 

Illustrated are the old Maxwell 
House container and its more mod- 
ern successor. 

Oxygen is the arch enemy of 
coffee. All roasters battle it. Sig- 
nificant, therefore, is the boxed 
statement in Maxwell House copy, 
which tells coffee packers, wishing 
to use this packing method, to com- 
municate with the American Can 
Company. 

If more than 99 per cent of air 
s absent in the new container, 
what takes its place? The answer 
s that the air is supplanted by 
arbon dioxide gas, popularly 
mown as soda-water gas, formed 
n the roasting. 

The new container, except for 
arrying the name of the new 
ita~-Fresh process, shows all the 
messages and illustrations that ap- 
wared on the old package. Differ- 
nce in size made rearrangement 


+ 


this 


+ 


necessary. The factory illustration 
has been shifted. Greater promi- 
nence is given the “Good to the 
last drop” cup in its new position. 

First national announcement of 
the new container will be made 
over the radio. This will be fol- 
lowed by copy in the Maxwell 
House magazine schedule. 

It took about thirty days to get 
retailers to clear out their old 
stocks and make way for the new 
package. 


oe 


Health Department Advertises to 
1,000,000 Milk Consumers 


N the morning of July 30, 
1,000,000 users of bottled milk 
1 New York City found on their 


oorsteps an advertisement from 
eir city’s Department of Health. 
was in the form of a single sheet 
aflet, printed in color, with an at- 
active picture, carrying a coupon 
steard. Through the co-opera- 
m of a number of suppliers of 
ilk this leaflet was slipped over 
e tops of more than 1,000,000 
ilk bottles. 

The picture shows a mother in a 
thing suit at the seaside holding 
t baby up to the sun. There is a 
¢ “Do you know—” and just be- 
' is the return card with this 
ssage on its reverse side: 


Why you need summer sun? 


What foods 
health ? 
How 
health? 
How 
weather ? 
How to reduce your weight safely ? 


help build 


sound 
to make vacation count for 


to eat for health in het 


After each question is a place 
for a check mark. The user of 
milk checks those questions in 
which she is most interested, sends 
the card to the health department 
and in return receives literature 
dealing with the subjects she has 
checked. 

While this is an experiment. Dr. 
Shirley W. Wynne, Health Com- 
missioner, believes that the idea 
will give his department an oppor- 
tunity to get its message of better 
health before thousands of people 
who have not been receiving it. 
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Radio Sponsors’ Names Vanish 


NCE again New York news- 
papers have modified their list- 
ings of radio programs. On July 
21 the listings included the names 
of advertisers or products sponsor- 
ing the various programs. These 
names and trade-marks disappeared 
in the listings of July 22. 
The names of entertainers now 


+ 


+ 


headline the various programs, 

Action of the newspapers fol- 
lows the decision of the Publishers 
Association of New York City 
to adopt the recommendations of its 
radio committee. These provide 
that trade names be eliminated 
from program listings and from 
feature boxes. 


+ 


Park Your Baby, Lady? 


HAVING not long ago entered 
the insurance business, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company are now pre- 
paring to go into the gasoline fill- 
ing station field. The new unit will 
be located across the street from 
one of the Sears stores in Chicago. 
Here the company will sell gasoline 
(probably its own brand), oil, wash- 
ing and greasing service, tires, bat- 
teries, Christmas trees, shrubbery 
and other outdoor merchandise. 

A distinctive feature of the new 


+ 


+ 


project will be a parking space for 
baby carriages, where Junior may 
be left while mama looks things 
over in the piece-goods department 
across the street. 

So far this is the only unit of its 
type that is contemplated for the 
immediate future. It is not incon- 
ceivable, however, that the new en- 
terprise, if successful, may be the 
start of a chain of such units in 
connection with Sears retail stores 
thfoughout the country. 


a. 


A &P Introduces Taste- Test 


"THE best coffee, says the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, is the coffee you like best, no 
matter what it costs or how it is 
packed. To give the public an op- 
portunity to test, by its own taste, 
the three A & P brands of coffee, 
the company is conducting 
a nation-wide taste-test. 
Over the radio, listeners 
are asked to write for a spe- 
cial carton, which is sent 
free upon request, contain- 
ing samples of the com- 
pany’s three blends of cof- 
fee—8 O'clock, Red Circle 
and Bokar. These three 
brands have each been put 
up in Cellophane bags, with 
coffee enough to make six 
cups of each brand for the 
test. Literature accompany- 
ing the sample package ex- 
plains the purpose of the 
test, which is to enable the 


recipient to choose the blend of 
coffee best suited to his individual 
taste. A ballot is also included and 


the tester is asked to check the 
brand of coffee he finds best and 
return the ballot, signed or un- 
signed, as he may choose. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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HE Census Bureau has given out 
some very interesting comparative 
figures of retail business, showing 
per capita sales of $681.65 in the 
District of Columbia to be higher 
than those in any state—leading 
California, the next highest, by 
more than $100. 


This ability to buy reflects the 
prosperous character of the 
Washington Market; and makes 
it easy to understand why there 
is no depression in the National 
Capital. 


Che Star plays an important 
part in the building of this volume 


of sales, its retail display adver- 
tising lineage exceeding that of 
any newspaper in the country. 


That’s because it covers its field 
so fully and influentially—97% of 
its Evening circulation and 96% 
of its Sunday circulation being 
limited exclusively to the 
Washington Market. 
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We want you 
to know that— 


The surest way to get the best results from Outdoor 
Advertising is to have it handled by Specialists 
who do nothing else. 


We have proved this statement by 25 years of ex- 
clusive specialization in the Outdoor field, resulting 
in many outstanding successes. 

We deal direct with National and Sectional adver- 
tisers and some 1200 owners of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing structures in over 17,000 cities and towns in the 
United States and Canada. 


: 
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Ours was the first national organization to associate 
Outdoor Advertising with our corporate name. This 
was done to identify us as an Agency specializing 
exclusively in Outdoor Advertising. 


We are known to the trade as the “O DOUBLE A” 
group of Outdoor Advertising Specialists. We ore 
not a General Advertising Agency. We could not 
be Specialists in one branch of advertising if we 
tried to blanket all branches of it. 


*% % 


We handle the Outdoor Advertising accounts of 
several of the outstanding business leaders of the 
country who want our services because they are ex- 
. Clusively centered on this one branch of advertising. 


THEY KNOW WHAT WE WANT YOU TO KNOW— 


that specialization is absolutely necessary if adver- 
tisers are to get the most out of their Outdoor 
Advertising expenditures. 

Should you care to know who our clients are, we will 
gladly give you their names. They say they will be 
pleased to tell anyone what they think of us. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
Graybar Building Bessemer Building 6 N. Michigan Ave. 





Sales Managers Who Can’t Sell— 
But Who Can Manage 


Selling Ability Isn’t a Vital Requisite in Sales Management 


By C. H. Southard 


N your July 23 issue Mr. 

Nichols* has _ contributed a 
strong article on what is needed 
today in sales management. In the 
main, most of us will agree with 
what he says. The noteworthy re- 
sults of the gentleman named 
Bradwell, to whom Mr. Nichols 
refers, is something to ponder over. 

There is an old saying that noth- 
ing succeeds like success. I sup- 
pose this is true because most 
American business men, large and 
small, respect the characteristics 
which emanate from the personality 
of a man who has been successful 
in his field. 

A salesman many times finds it 
difficult to make contacts with a 
buyer. Many times also a situation 
arises that he is unable to cope 
with. When a militant sales man- 
ager decides that he is going per- 
sonally to investigate a situation of 
this character, he starts out with 
many things in his favor. He is 
an executive of an organization 
seeking to do business with a par- 
ticular buyer. As an executive, 
more often than not he is given an 
interview as a matter of common 
courtesy and not because of his 
keenness in getting by some par- 
ticular clerk, secretary or other im- 
pedimenta standing between him 
and the buyer he wishes to see. 

If that same sales manager pre- 
sented himself as a salesman, and 
not as an executive, in many cases 
he would find it necessary to call 
upon every bit of selling strategy 
at his command to get an interview 
or to secure information. 

I will agree largely with Mr. 
Nichols when he says that today 
more than ever before, it appears 
that the management of sales is a 
real management problem so far as 
it affects the earnings of most com- 
panies. In many instances, the situ- 


*“Needed: Sales Managers Who Can 
Actually Sell,” by G. A. Nichols. 
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ation calls for a keen analyst who, 
aside from being “a keeper of sta 
tistics,” is also worthy of the title 
“interpreter of statistics.” 

I think we will all grant that a 
man with little or no actual selling 
experience finds it difficult to un- 
derstand the problems with which 
the men in the field are coping. On 
the other hand, most salesmen 
would find it equally difficult to 
grapple with the multitude of prob- 
lems which present themselves daily 
to the sales manager’s desk. 


The Qualities of Leadership 


I think most of you believe that 
a salesman, to be successful, must 
be enthusiastic, a keen judge oi 
human nature, with sufficient poise 
to handle himself under fire and 
with an abundance of persistency. 
Yet something more than these 
qualities are necessary to maintain 
leadership and while a man may be 
lacking in some points which would 
make him an outstanding salesman, 
he may have additional qualities 
which would go toward making up 
leadership. For example, the ana- 
lytical solution of problems and the 
keen business judgment in sensing 
markets, also the ability to judge 
salesmen, to search out when nec- 
essary the weaknesses in an or- 
ganization and in other ways be 
able to do the job for which he is 
being paid. 

I recall one instance of a com- 
pany which was and still is the 
leader in its field. Because of com- 
petition from smaller companies its 
sales began to shrink. A marketing 
organization was called in and 
given free hand to analyze the field 
and offer suggestions. The vice- 
president in direct control of sales 
sponsored this marketing investiga- 
tion. The board of directors were 
neither satisfied with his efforts nor 
with the report of the marketing 
organization. 

They sought a man who could 
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take control of the selling end of 
the business, re-establish its promi- 
nence and maintain it. The man se- 
lected was a civil engineer whose 
principal experience had been di- 
rected toward the organization and 
supervision of construction work. 
rhe field into which he was going 
was something of which he was ab- 
solutely ignorant. 

That was something over three 
years ago. It is conceded that he 
has made a wonderful success and 
has brought the house back to its 
accorded position, has made many 
novel changes in the merchandising 
of the product and in other ways 
has done a real management job. 
Yet I doubt if he could take out 
the line of his firm and sell it as 
well as some of his junior salesmen 
until he had from six to eight 
months on the road to get his feet 
under him. 

In all of this I am not taking ex- 
ception in an antagonistic manner 
to what Mr. Nichols in his article 
says. I feel that he has presented 
but one-half of what is needed to- 
day in the management of sales. 
While I agree with him in much of 
what he says I do think that he 
is laying too much stress upon the 
selling qualities of a sales manager 
and not giving any credence to the 
other side which should be the bal- 
ance wheel in a man who does en- 
joy high pressure selling ability. 





We Help Formulate a Sales 
Policy in Australia 


T. J. Matruews & Co. 
Sypney, AUSTRALIA 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you very much for your kind 
and prompt attention to my request for 
information regarding house-to-house sell- 
ing which I made some time ago. We 
are returning to you the cuttings which 
you sent us. We have made copies of 
the cuttings and therefore we shall have 
no further need for yours. 

The news that you sent us has been 
very helpful indeed and .has assisted 
materially in formulating a more pro- 
gressive sales policy. 

We feel fortunate that we have been 
able to avail ourselves of your services 
and once again we wish to thank you. 

T. J. Matruews. 





J. G. Campazzie has been appointed 
vice-president, in charge of sales, of the 
Headley Emulsified Products Company, 
Philadelphia, 
products, 


manufacturer of asphalt 
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New Food Products Company 


Formed 

Certifoods, Inc., is the name of a new 
company formed septy by the Maltine 
Company, New Yor and Curtice 
Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., to manu- 
facture and distribute a line of sieved 
vegetable food products for children and 
invalids. The formation of the new 
company does not effect the other prod- 
ucts of the two individual companies. 
Curtice Brothers will continue to manu- 
facture and distribute their Blue Label 
food products and the Maltine amenty 
will continue its line of Maltine prod- 
ucts. Products of the new company, 
which will be managed and —— by 
the Maltine Company, will labeled 
Certifoods. James C. Chilcott, vice- 
resident of the Maltine Company, will 
Se president of Certifoods, Inc. 





New Line of Jewelry 
Advertised 


A new line of jewelry, including rings, 
bracelets, watch chains, knives and other 
jewelry staples, will be introduced in 
the fall under the name of Cellinicraft. 
Styling, marketing, promotional and ad- 
vertising activities will be in charge of 
Cellinicraft Distributors, Inc., associated 
with the Boszhardt Possin Company, Mil- 
For the present a committee 
headed by A. C. Possin will direct the 
isi with Arthur Towell, Inc., 
is., advertising agency, han- 
dling the account. Business papers are 
being used at the present time with a 
national list of publications being con- 
sidered for 1932. 


H. E. Jordan Appointed by 
Universal Gypsum 


H. E. Jordan, formerly advertising 
ager of the Joh Motor Company, 
Waukegan, Wis., and before that assistant 
advertising manager of the Studebaker 
Corporation, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Universal Gypsum 
& Lime Company, Chicago. 








Has Golf Accessory Account 


The O. H. Luck Advertising Service, 
Portland, Oreg., has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of the L. 
M. Allen Manufacturing Company, of 
that city, a recently organized company 
holding the pategts on “‘Mikaddy” a new 
= bag attachment which makes a stand 
or the golf bag to rest upon instead of 
on the ground. 





Has Sprinkler Account 


The Automatic Sprinkler Corporation 
of America, Cleveland, has appointed 


King and Wiley and Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city, as advertising 
counsel. 






Appoints Powers & Stone 
_ The Insurance Claim Journal, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has appointed Powers & 
Stone, publishers’ representatives, as its 
national representatives. 





Putting Over a Newcomer on an 
Old-Timer’s Reputation 


How the Hygeia Nursing Bottle Company Is Marketing a Radically 
Different Product Sold to Its Old Market 


By C. B. McCuaig 


MaAX* businesses are consider- 
ing the same problem these 


days—the problem that centers 


around a desire to build additional 
sales and profits by marketing a 
new product on the basis of the 
established line’s prestige. 

The problem brings with it two 
fundamental questions : 

1. What shall the new product 

? 


2. How can it be tied up most 
effectively with the old line? 

These two questions were an- 
swered in an interesting and sug- 
gestive manner recently by a long 
established company—The Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle Co., of Buttalo, 
N. Y. Thirty years before, this 
company had started to make and 
sell an entirely new type of nurs- 
ing bottle. The item secured na- 
tional distribution—reached _ the 
point, in fact, where it was avail- 
able in about 99 per cent of the 
country’s drug stores. 

Then it was decided to capitalize 
this distribution and the product 
prestige that helped to build it. 
The first question was: What shall 
the new product be? 

The management considered put- 
ting out a baby soap and talcum 
powder. It began some prelimi- 
nary sales work, but early results 
showed that these were not the 
products to do the job it had in 
mind, so it discontinued them. 

And then, as usuafly happens if 
one looks long enough, exactly the 
right thing suggested itself—a line 
of baby food products. 

The new line of baby food prod- 
ucts which Hygeia is now advertis- 
ing extensively in home _ publica- 
tions is known as Hygeia Pure 
Strained Vegetables. The vege- 
tables are cooked by steam under 
pressure, and only a minimum of 
water is added. 

It is easy to say that Hygeia de- 
cided to put out a line of strained 
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vegetables, but actually doing it 
was a much more exacting task 
First, there was a long period of 
work on the products themselves 
The closing days of 1930 finally 


ygeia 


pure strained 
VEGETABLES 
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YGEIA Pure 
Strained Veg- 
etables include 
Peas, Spinach, 
Carrots, Tomatoes 
and Mixed Vege- 
tables with beef 
juice. Scientifical- 
ly cooked to retain 
valuable vitamins 
and mineral salts, 
perfectly strained, 
unsweetened, un- 
seasoned, fully 
cooked. 
Glass jar keeps contents sanitary until used. 
Hygeia Pure Strained Vegetables are approv- 
ed by Good Housekeeping Institute and by 
Parents’ Magazine. If your druggist or grocer 
cannot supply you, write us, giving his name 








of an Advertisement 
the New Hygeia 
Product 


Portion 
Featuring 


saw the new line ready for the 
market. 

It was decided to explain the 
new products to the sales forc« 
personally and have the salesmen 
familiar with every point right a 
the outset, instead of trusting t 
the slow method of doing the jo! 
by mail. Hygeia uses both sales 
agencies and its own salesmen in 
contacting the trade. Two sales 
conventions were held in quick suc- 
cession, one for the Eastern terri 
tory, at New York, and one at 
Chicago for the Western force. 

All the executives of the com 
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pany, including everyone who had 
anything to do with making or sell- 
ing the new line of strained vege- 
tables, packed up and attended 
both these conventions. No mat- 
ter what point was brought up, 
there was someone there who had 
carefully studied it, and he was 
ready to give the sales force the 
benefit of what he had learned. 
Everything necessary for putting 
the new line across with a bang to 
the assembled group was right at 
hand. 

As a result, when the conven- 
tions broke up, and the salesmen 
went out on the road, they knew 
just what they had to sell, and how 
they were going to sell it. They 
were ready to walk right in on the 
druggists to whom they had been 
selling Hygeia nursing bottles for 
vears, and offer them this new 
Hygeia product with the same 
knowledge and confidence they 
would have if they were offering 
nursing bottles. 

The salesmen not only liked the 
new line from the company’s stand- 
point, but from their own as well, 
for while their remuneration re- 
mained the same, in per cent, the 
new line gave them a chance to 
make two sales on every call .in- 
stead of one, which to a man 
whose reward depends upon his 
total sales volume is no small ad- 
vance. 

In introducing the new products 
Hygeia is following quite closely 
the methods which were successful 
in winning 99 per cent distribution 
and big consumer demand for 
Hygeia nursing bottles. Women’s 
publications form the backbone of 
the display advertising. The ap- 
propriation for 1931 has been con- 
siderably increased to permit the 
use of larger space—in some cases 
twice the space used in 1930—but 
the list remains the same as last 
year. 

One of the currerit advertise- 
ments occupies a whole column, 
which is twice the space commonly 
used by this company until the 
coming of strained vegetable ad- 
vertising. This space is broken 
into two equal parts. The upper 
half is devoted to Hygeia nursing 
bottles. 

The lower half of the column is 
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headed “Hygeia,” using the same 
trade-mark design used at the top 
of the page and is tied up with the 
words “Pure Strained Vegetables.” 
Below is a halftone of the jar. 
The copy is quite the same as that 
used for the nursing bottle. 

Below is a coupon which can be 
used for ordering either a single 
sample jar, for which 10 cents is 
required, or five trial jars of 
Hygeia Pure Strained Vegetables, 
in which case the coupon must be 
accompanied by 50 cents. 

The prominence given to each of 
the two products is alternated. In 
one insertion, nursing bottles head 
the page, the next strained vege- 
tables. In this way, the two lines 
are tied together unmistakably by 
the Hygeia trade-mark, with maxi- 
mum display for the amount of 
space used. 

Nothing that could be called sen- 
sational or even striking was done 
in telling the story of the new 
products to dealers—just a rather 
plain broadside, telling about the 
new strained vegetables in a sim- 
ple way. 


The physician has always been 
an important factor in Hygeia 


selling. He is not overlooked in 
this latest campaign on strained 
vegetables. The means used to get 
his interest are just as simple as 
any other part of this rather sur- 
prisingly simple campaign, per- 
haps more so, for they consist of 
just two ordinary letters. Before 
you read these letters and pro- 
nounce them commonplace just get 
this one point straight—physicians 
in all parts of the country are re- 
plying to them and writing in for 
samples, in a way which is a reve- 
lation to those of us who have been 
taught to believe that physicians 
are unresponsive. 

Here is one of the letters to 
doctors : 


Dear Doctor: 

We would like very much ‘to have 
you sample Hygeia Pure Strained 
Vegetables. consisting of Peas, 
Carrots, Spinach, Tomatoes and 
Mixed. Vegetables with Beef Juice. 
The hich food values are main- 
tained by the most modern and 
sanitary processes, being prepared 
for us by one of the country’s larg- 
sas and best equipped manufacturers. 

Enclosed is descriptive circular. 

We shall very much appreciate 
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your returning the enclosed postal 
card at your convenience. 
Respectfully yours, 
Tue Hycera_ Nursinc Botte 
Co., Inc. 


The enclosure referred to is a 
small four-page folder telling 
about the purity of the product in 
simple words. The only thing fea- 
tured in color is a picture of the 
package. 

Another way in which Hygeia is 
introducing the new baby food 
products to the physician is with 
the aid of the druggists. On their 
selling trips Hygeia salesmen are 
always anxious to get from the 
druggists if possible the names of 
physicians who are either already 
their customers, or whose good- 
will the druggist would like to 
cultivate. These names are sent 
in to the home office and in due 
time the physicians each receive a 
letter like this: 


Dear Doctor: 

We are sending you at the re- 
quest of (Druggist’s name is filled 
in here) five special two-ounce jars 
of Hygeia Pure Strained Vege- 
tables, consisting of a jar of Peas, 
Carrots, Spinach, Tomatoes and 
Mixed Vegetables containing pota- 
toes, carrots, celery, rice and beef 
juice, 

Our standard package is a 5-oz 
glass jar, and we are pleased to ad- 
vise that same can be procured 
from the above druggist. 

Very truly yours 
Tue Hycera Nursinc 
0., Inc. 


Botte 


The women’s publications are 
allowed to carry the biggest part 
of the load in getting consumer 
acceptance, but limited mailings are 
sent to mothers. They tell the 
virtues of Hygeia Pure Strained 
Vegetables in the same conserva- 
tive way, and make the usual offer 
of samples, singly or five for 50 
cents. 

And now comes the question: 
How successful has been this effort 
to introduce an entirely different 


product on the strength of another~ 


which has gone across in a big 
way? 

It is too early to tell, for Hygeia 
Pure Strained Vegetables have 
only been on the market since De- 
cember, but if you could see the 
piles of coins which come in with 
coupons asking for samples in 
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every mail, you would feel pretty 
well convinced that Hygeia has 
solved the problem of what to do 
when a business has 99 per cent 
distribution. 


F. R. Coutant Appointed by 
Pedlar & Ryan 


Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, has appointed Frank 
R. Coutant as director oF research. He 
conducted the research department of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., for more than 
four years. Previously, he was for five 
years a member of the creative staff of 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

More recently Mr. Coutant has been 
in a ay practice as a consultant 
on marketing and research. 





Porter Agency Elects New 
Officers 


E. A. Malloy, for several years ger 
eral manager of The Porter Corporatio: 
Boston advertising agency, has been 
elected vice-president. He will continu: 
also as general manager. 

John Carden has been made vice-pres 
ident and New York manager and Ar- 
nold T. Stewart has been elected assis 
tant treasurer. Leonard J. Raymon 
continues as president of the company 





E. G. Aldrich Appointed by 
“Moose Magazine” 


Ernest G. Aldrich, formerly national! 
advertising manager of American Farm 
ing and Agricultural Leaders’ Digest 
both of Chicago, has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of Moose Magazin 
Mooseheart, Ill. He will make his head 
quarters at Chicago. 





P. H. Crane with Blackman 


P. H. Crane, formerly with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and 
previously in charge of the Berlin office 
of the Walter Thompson Company, 
has joined The Blackman Company, New 
York, in an executive capacity. 





Appoints Archer Agency 


The Pocket Towline Corporation, 
Rochester, Pa., has appointed the Chi- 
cago office of the Archer Advertising 
Company, Cincinnati, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Newspapers and mag- 
azines are being used. 





Has Vanity Fair Silk Account 


The Vanity Fair Silk Mills Resding, 
Pa., have appointed Cecil, Warwick 
Cecil, Inc., New York advertising = 
cy, to direct their advertising account. 
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Do Your Dealers Say— 
“Over there’s 


Y friend 





the BANKER” 





Has your dealer organization 
stood up these past twenty 
months? What's your sales pro- 
gram for 1932? 


Whether you make radios or 
automobiles—vacuum cleaners or 
refrigerators, your dealers are the 
key point in your sales organiza- 
tion. And your dealers, good busi- 
ness men though they may be, need 
the help of their local Bankers. 
Wise national advertisers will in- 
clude in their 1932 appropriations 
a campaign to Bankers. A cam- 
paign designed to help Bankers 


AIMERICAN 


appreciate the value of your deal- 
er’s franchise. For the Banker can 
be helpful to your dealers in many 
ways, not only in the financial help 
he can give the dealer but also in 
the good word he can speak for 
your product throughout the com- 
munity. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion Journal will carry your mes- 
sage to the senior officers and di- 
rectors of approximately 18,000 
banks at a rate of only $250 per 
page. 

Be sure that in 1932 your dealers 
say “Over there’s my friend the 
Banker.” 


BANKERS 


Alssociation 


JOURNAL 


22 EAST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 


Edited by James E. Clark @ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
H. Kenyon Pope, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago e@ R. J. Birch & Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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THE BIGGEST PROBLE 





Peps You up Like a Che 


in the Morning’s Mail 
.@ bath with , 


PINE enna or 5 . 


From Newport, N. H. “The Sunshine Tow 
GD 0D GE CED CD CENCE : 





“Why God love your old heart. Printers’ Ink is 
Bible. | am never without a copy of it in mys 
case while on the road, and here in my office yt 
will find it all over the place.” 
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BUSINESS IS MARKETING 


hope you folks are paying special 
ention to the advertising campaign 
t we are now carrying on in the 
New England states; also in the 
ater Metropolitan District in New 
; Next we are going to open 
» Pennsylvania, Maryland and Del- 
are; then all points west, as far as 
Pacific Coast. 


PINE TREE SOAP is going over in 
tshape. We have taken the hor- 
out of Saturday night.” 


lly B. Van's success, like every other 
the toilet goods field, is a market- 
ssuccess. He developed a good 
oduct—a unique one. But his real 
oblem now is making it “go over’ 
ith the public and the trade. 


@nd that is where Printers’ Ink Pub- 
tions fit in as they do with more 
n 198 other concerns in the toilet 

pods field. (These 198 do about 

P% of all toilet gocds advertising). 

hese two publications are constant 
ides on modern practice in dis- 
bution and advertising. 





Among the read- 
ers of Printers’ 
Ink Publications. 


Charles S. Pearce 


President, Colgate, 
Palmolive, Peet Co. 
Strong sales and ad- 
—— result in 
earning dividend this 
year probably by 
130 to 150 per cent. 
Advertising is esti- 
pated close to a 

000,000 factor in 
helgieg this strong 
position. 


R. W. Woodruff 


President, CocaCole. 
Stock in ten years 
climbed from 19 to 
high of 191 3-4 and 
strong marketing 
management is the 
basis of it all. 


J. D. Buhrer 


President, Corn 
Products Sales Co. 
One of the 70 com- 

panies that invested 
* half million or more 
in national magazine 
advertising in 1930 
to keep business 
coming in. 


C. R. Palmer 


President, Cluett 
Peabody. His injec- 
tion of vigorous mer- 
chandising and ad- 
vertising policies is 
resulting in earned 
dividends. 


Of subscriptions emanat- 
ing from concerns which 
advertise 31.5% are major 
executives, 15.9% sales 
executives, 17% adver- 
tising executives, 16.9% 
in company name. 





. Monthly 


ublications 
ORMATION ON MARKETING 





Can Unfair Competition Exist 
Without Competition P 


An Expenditure of $15,000,000 in Advertising a Trade-Mark Proves an 
Important Factor in This Case 


ERE, on the one hand, we have 
manufacturer A, who makes 
a product of general use. 

Here, on the other hand, we have 
manufacturer B, who makes a re- 
lated, but mot a competitive article. 

Noting the absence of competi- 
tion, is it possible for manufac- 
turer A to engage in certain prac- 
tices that manufacturer B could 
justly object to as involving unfair 
competition? In brief, can unfair 
competition exist without competi- 
tion? 

That poser came before the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, third circuit, 
in a case involving a trade-mark 
that has been advertised to the 
tune of $15,000,000. And in its de- 
cision, the court held that, while 
at one time, the law did hold that 
there can be no unfair competition 
unless there was actual competition 
of some kind, the law since then 
has taken a step ahead. 


In other words, said the court, 


unfair competition may easily exist, 
under present business conditions, 
despite the absence of actual com- 
petition. The courts have recog- 
nized this condition and, because 
law is progressive, the old interpre- 
tation must go. 

To manufacturers who have been 
troubled by unfair competition of 
this more remote, and yet equally 
harmful kind, the decision holds a 
great deal of real interest. The 
decision is of particular impor- 
tance to manufacturers whose ad- 
vertising investments run_ into 
sizable sums. 

The case came before the court 
on appeal by Kotabs, Inc. The de- 
fendant was the Kotex Company. 

The Kotex Company makes a 
sanitary napkin advertised under 
the name “Kotex.” The product 
was and is unpatented. It depended 
for its success on its being known 
to vast numbers of women. The 
mark was registered in 1920 and 
in that year $150,000 was spent in 
advertising. The total business for 
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the year was $300,000. In ten years, 
a total of $15,000,000 has been in- 
vested in advertising and the ap- 
propriation now runs at a $2,- 
500,000 annual rate. 

Said the court : “The trade-mark 
is a coined word, arbitrary in the 
extreme and absolutely without 
meaning, except as the commercial 
signature of the Kotex Company. 
It stands for the company’s good- 
will and has acquired great value.” 

To retain the value of this in- 
vestment, the court pointed out, the 
company has had “to fight constant 
infringements by such words as 
Protex, Retex, Zeltex, Puritex, 
Swantex, Cottontex, Femotex, Bay- 
tex, Sani-tec, Santes, all of which 
it has, in one way or another, suc- 
cessfully combated.” 

Then, said the court, along came 
Kotabs, Inc., and made no attempt 
evasively to imitate the mark. To 
the contrary, the company bodily 
appropriated the mark “Kotex.” 
“They justify this,” continued the 
court, “on the ground that they use 
the mark on a product which is in 
a class entirely different from that 
under which the Kotex Company’s 
mark was registered.” 

With this contention the court 
did not agree. While the product 
made by Kotabs, Inc., is a med- 
icine in the form of a tablet, never- 
theless, said the court, “The two 
products are related to each other 
because related in different ways 
to the same subject. . It is 
clear from the evidence that, in 
appropriating the Kotex Company's 
trade-mark, and playing upon its 
trade name, Kotabs, Inc., intended 
to appropriate, and have in a mea- 
sure appropriated, the plaintiff's 
good-will for which its trade-mark 
stands and on which its very ex- 
istence depends.” 

And continuing, the court de- 
clared: “The applicable law on the 
issue of unfair competition is 
briefly this: There was at one 
time, a rule of law . . to the 
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effect that there can be no unfair 
competition unless there is actual 
competition of some kind. But the 
law since then has taken a step 
onward. 

“Unfair competition may exist, 
not alone in the sale of goods of 
the same character but in the un- 
fair appropriation and use of the 
trade name of another with the in- 
tention, of course, thereby to profit 
in the sale of goods either of a re- 
lated character or that suggest the 
origin of the name appropriated. 

. « It is a wrong which 
equity will enjoin even where the 
goods of the two men do not enter 
into competition.” 

In conclusion, the court ruled: 
“On the fact issue of unfair com- 
petition there is ample evidence to 
sustain a decree for the plaintiff 

(Kotex Company). The defendants 

not only appropriated the plain- 
tiff’s trade-mark, but appropriated 
its trade name, and used it in a 
way to denote common origin of 
the two products and thereby de- 
ceive the public. 

“Kotex is the plaintiff’s trade 
name as well as its trade-mark. In 
coining the word ‘Kotabs’ as the 
trade name for their corporate 
actor, the defendants, w ith a world 
of real and imaginative words open 
to them, grasped the plaintiff’s 
trade name, split it up and, taking 
the catch syllable, built on it. Em- 
bossing on each of their tablets the 
letter ‘K,’ the first letter of the 
plaintiff’s trade name was, in con- 
nection with the advertisements, a 
further insinuation that the product 
was that of the plaintiff. 

“All this was nothing short of 
fraud of the character required to 
sustain a finding of unfair com- 
petition.” 


“we New York Engraver 


A. Huffman, for several years with 

" Advertisers’ Photo-Engraving Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has joined the 
staff of the Electro-Light Standard En- 
graving Company. 


Printers to Hold Annual 
Meeting 


The annual get-together of the United 
Typothetae of America will held at 
New Orleans, October 12 to 16. 
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San Antonio Advertising Tax 
Held Constitutional 


The action of the City of San An- 
tonio, Tex., in levying a five-cent ad 
valorem tax to finance a municipal ad- 
vertising campaign has been held valid 
in an opinion handed down by the 
Fourth Court of Civic Appeals of Texas. 
The decision was unanimous among the 
chief justice and associate justices of 
the court and reversed the action of a 
district judge who had granted an_in- 
junction restraining the city from bor- 
rowing $102,000 in anticipation of col- 
lecting the advertising tax. 

It had been argued by attorneys rep- 
resenting those opposed to the tax that 
the tax was illegal in that it was for the 
purpose of encouraging immigration in 
violation of the State constitution which 
prohibits appropriation of money for that 
purpose. The judicial opinion held that 
authorities cited by attorneys for both 
sides represented action of other States 
whose peculiar laws governing this ques- 
tion had no bearing on Texas and were 
not considered in forming an opinion. 


Watagnene Appointments 


J. Pace, director of sales of the 
WwW 0 Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., since 
1926, has been appointed assistant to the 
vice- president, in charge of general mar- 
ket planning and researc analysis. 
M. B. Lambert has been made sales 
manager in charge of the transportation 
department. 

F. Stroman, formerly motor ap- 
paratus manager, has en appointed 
sales manager in charge of the indus- 
trial department, and A. Neal, for- 
merly switchgear apparatus manager, has 
been made sales manager in charge of 
the central station department. 


Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Plan Summer Outing 


The Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion, of Chicago, will hold its annual 
summer outing at the University Golf 
Club, Chicago, on August 19. =* 
Delander is chairman of the golf commit- 
tee. It will be an all-day affair with 
golf and bridge tournaments in the day- 
time, and ending with a dinner in the 
evening. 


National Food Distributors to 


Convene 
The National Food Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, formerly the Wagon Men’s Dis- 
tributing Association, will hold its fourth 
annual convention and exposition, at the 


McAlpin Hotel, New York, August 18 


to 20 


Made Director of U. S. Pipe 
and Foundry 


George W. Cobb, general manager of 
sales of the American Can Company, 
has been elected a director of the 
United States Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany. 





What Advertising Theme fora Bank 
During Depression? 


This New England Bank Answers the Question with a Campaign Based 
on Industrial Success Stories 


HE current depression has 

placed a severe strain upon 
those who prepare bank advertis- 
ing. Ninety per cent of the copy 
themes that were so effective dur- 
ing boom times have had to be 
junked. The themes that are left 


not conceived primarily as an 
ameliorative factor during depres- 
sion, it does quite definitely answer 
the question asked in this article’s 
headline. 

The basic theme of the Shawmut 
campaign is succinctly stated in a 





too often are confined 
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to pretty generalizations 
that say, in effect, | 
“Banking is a_ very, 
very important thing. 
Period.” i 

In its executive offices, 
at the meetings of its 
directors, the progres- 
sive bank has been able | 
to exercise a strong in- 
fluence during depres- | 
sion times. In its adver- | 
tising the same bank | 
often finds difficulty in 
expressing its real spirit. | 

What can a bank talk | 
about during depres- | 
sion? Should a bank 
advertise when business | 
is off? Can bank adver- | 
tising strike a really 
constructive note that 
will be of help in solv- 
ing current difficulties? 
These are some of the 
questions which impor- 
tant banks have been 
asking themselves. 

The National Shaw- 
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NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS SUCCESSES We tt 


DRAWING NEW PROFITS 
FROM A PRODUCT 


100 YEARS OLD 
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Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET BOSTON 
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mut Bank of Boston 
has answered them 
pretty successfully 
and by the simple expe- 

dient of using advertis- 

ing that is just as good during 
boom times as during a depression 
period—with the added advantage 
that at a time when business is off 
the bank recites little parables, 
which, if carefully studied by busi- 
ness leaders, show the tools and 
methods which must be used by 
every sound company in setting up 
policies that will lead it out of 
the valley. Therefore, although 
the current Shawmut campaign was 


Day by Day the Shawmut Campaign Teaches the 
Big Needs of Business Today—Research and the 
Application of New Ideas 


line found at the top of every ad- 


vertisement. It reads, “True 
Stories of New England Business 
Successes.” Beneath this line is a 
compelling headline, because the 
bank believes that copy to be effec- 
tive must be read and to be read 
must have the advantage of a head- 
line that instantly arrests the read- 
er’s attention. The headlines aren't 
what you might expect in bank 
advertising. “Out of a Nose Dive 
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into a Climb.” “The Cannibal Fac- 
tory That Ate Its Young.” “Turn- 
ing a One-Way Sales Plan into a 
Two-Way Street.” Those are three 
headlines that get attention and 
promise ay ep copy. 

Now for the copy. Here is what 
the first advertisement in the series 
said 


More Prorits in 6 Montus oF 1930 
Tuan In Any Previous 
12 Montus 


Without hiring one additional 
salesman, without changing a single 
essential machine in his factory, 
this staid New England manufac- 
turer pulled his business out of a 
“mo nose-dive into a profit-making 
cim 

For years his business had pros- 
pered. Even before the Spanish 
War his products enjoyed a wide 
sale through the old time village 
store and city drug stores. 

But ten years ago competitors be- 
gan to ow in number and impor- 
tance. iis sales began to drop. Red 
spots appeared on his balance 
sheets. After a thorough, unpreju- 
liced examination, this manufac- 
turer revised his merchandising 
policies by making these changes: 

1. A new package—not only bet- 
ter looking but more convenient than 
any other package on the market. 

2. Closer personal relationships 
and more workable co-operation with 
obbers. , 

3. Additional retail outlets —in- 
luding chain stores which had 
formerly been disinterested or hos- 
tile. 

4. A new product made in the 
same factory, by the same manu- 
facturing methods. 

5. A new and more specific ad- 
vertising appeal. 

These simple merchandising ideas 
nstantly bore fruit. His sales curve 
began a steady ascent. In the first 
six months of 1930, this long-estab- 
lished New England concern made 
1 larger profit than in any other 
twelve months. 


That’s the end of the parable. 
Note what it has done. It has 
told the story of a New England 
firm—all of these success stories 
tell of New England manufac- 
turers. It has told a story that any 
business man, if he has a spark of 
imagination or if he is worried 
about sales, will read. It has 
pointed out five methods of re- 
habilitating a business and has put 
an emphasis on the value of re- 
search. All of these things are basic 
to any business which wants to 
pull itself out of a sales valley. 

But, you ask, where does the 
bank come in? It comes in in the 
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closing paragraphs of each adver- 
tisement. In various ways in each 
advertisement the bank says, “For 
ninety-two years we have been in 
business. We have observed many 
different successes and failures. 
We had made many valuable con- 
nections. We are intimately ac- 
quainted with many phases of busi- 
ness not only in New England but 
throughout the United States. We 
won't promise to help rehabilitate 
your business. However, we be- 
lieve that we can be of service to 
most companies in helping them 
solve their problems. For that pur- 
pose we have created our merchan- 
dising division which is especially 
designed to co-operate with you.” 

That’s what the bank says. In 
addition, every advertisement im- 
plies that any organization which 
has dug into business history in 
New England to the extent of dig- 
ging up these success stories is 
peculiarly fitted to act as counsel 
for the business man faced with 
difficulties. 

One other feature of the adver- 
tising should be mentioned—the 
illustrations. These are all sym- 
bolic in nature and as simple as 
possible. Like the headlines, they 
are designed to attract attention, to 
show that this advertising is some- 
thing different from average bank 
advertising, that it has interest for 
any business man. 

The Shawmut formula is applic- 
able to the advertising of any or- 
ganization doing a general banking 
business. With variations, it is a 
formula that has been used before 
However, the particular application 
at the present time is distincfively 
Shawmut’s. It is a formula pecu- 
liarly fitted for bank advertising 
during a depression period. 

The banks of this country face 
an unparalleled opportunity to do 
an educational job in a critical 
period of our financial history. 
They can do it in their relations 
with their clients. They can do it 
in their advertising. The results 
obtained by Shawmut in new ac- 
counts and in strengthened rela- 
tions with old clients demonstrate 
clearly enough that this New 
England bank has found at least 
one excellent formula for doing the 
needed educational job. 
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More Slogans Are 
Registered 


S. M. A. Corporation 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

For the last ten years, we have 
marketed an infant food advertising 
only to the medical profession 
through their many publications, 
and have used several slogans con- 
tinuously which we would like to 
register. They are as follows: 

“A properly fed baby enjoys twenty- 
four happy hours each day.” 

“For infants deprived of breast 
milk.” 

“Results — More Simply — More 
Quickly.” 

“Fine products 
diet.” 

“An adaptation to breast milk.” 

S. M. A. Corporation, 
Paut R. Frourine, 
General Sales Manager 
* 7. * 


for the infants’ 


Lire Savers, Inc. 
Port Cuester, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are enclosing a list of slogans 
which we use in our general adver- 
tising, and would appreciate it very 
much if you would register them 
in your registry of slogans. 

“The Candy Mint with the Hole.” 

“The Fastest Selling 5-cent Candy 
Specialty in the World.” 

*“‘Always Good Taste.” 

“Aid digestion—sweeten breath.” 

“A flavor for every taste.” 

“The candy that laughs at the 
sun.” 

“They take your breath away. 

“For refreshing enjoymint.”” 

“The ideal summer candy.’ 

“The Holesome Habit.” 

“After Eating—After Smoking.” 

“A refreshing companion to your 
favorite smoke.” 

“Delicious and thirst quenching.” 

“They soothe the throat. 

“Good for the kiddies and grown- 
ups too.” 

**A delicate breath mint.” 

“The Fruit Drop with the hole.” 

“The Amazing New Taste Sensa- 
tion.” 

“There’s 
ing.” 

“Taste Sensation of a Nation.” 

“Life Savers sell ‘any place under 
the sun.’” 


nothing more _ refresh- 


Lire Savers, INc., 
J. Harpy. 


Slogans are registered in the 
Printers’ INK Clearing House of 
Advertised Phrases as a free 
service to advertisers. The only 


requirement is a letter giving the 
wording of the slogan and a de- 
scription of the product or service 
it advertises—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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New Broadcasting Chain on 
Pacific Coast 


The North American Radio Broad ast- 
ing System has been formed, with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, to operate a na- 
tional radio broadcasting chain. Guy Cc 
Earl, Jr., formerly owner and publish 
of the Los Angeles Evening Express, is 
president of the organization. The key 
station of the system will be KNX, 
located at the Paramount Studios, Los 
Angeles. At the start the new system 
will cover eleven Western States. 


Death of N. H. Halliday 


Norman Henry Halliday, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of trailer sales of Mack 
Trucks, Inc., died recently at Allentown, 
Pa. Mr. Halliday, who was forty-seven 
years old at the time of his death, 
started in the automotive field as sales 
manager for John N. Willys, later be- 
coming vice-president and division mar 
ager of the Mack company. 


Death of J. T. Eustis 


J. Tracy Eustis, vice-president and di 
rector of the Boston Evening Transcript, 
died on July 25 at the age of sixty 
seven. Mr. Eustis, who was the gra: d- 
son of Henry W. Dutton, one of the 
founders of the Evening Transcript, k: ad 
been in the leather business, and retir 
from that field several years ago. 


Futura Publications to United 
Agency 
The Futura Publications, Inc., New 
York, publisher of Movie Mirror and 
Love Mirror, has appointed the United 
Advertising Agency, of that city, 
direct its advertising account. 


Esterbrook Pen with Aitkin- 
Kynett 


The Aitkin-Kynett Company, Philadel 
phia advertising agency, is now har 
dling the advertising account of the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing 
Company, Camden, N. J. 


Appoints Weeks Agency 
The Success Foundation, Inc., New 
York, publisher, has appointed Charles 
A. Weeks & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its maga- 
zine advertising 


Appoints Lamport, Fox Agency 

The Bantam Ball Bearing Company 
South Bend, Ind., has appointed Lam- 
port, Fox and Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


The Hugh Nelson-Columbia Carpet 
Mills, Philadelphia, have appointed Anr 
Hurlbut, New York advertising agency, 









to direct their advertising account. Mag: 
azines, business papers and direct mai 
will be used. 
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THAT WORD «4 MW 


No, that isn't right yet. Paint this shadow solid. Reduce 
yellow— strengthen blue. Tone down the black plate.” . . . 
Sounds like an advertiser or art director talking, doesn't it? 
But it isn't. It's McGrath talking to McGrath. You see, we like to 
criticize ourselves. We like to repeat “No” until we've done 
the best job that skill and pains can do. It's our recipe for 


getting “Yes” from our clients. It helps make advertising pay. 





McGRATH ENGRAVING CORPORATION 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS « ELECTROLYTIC HALFTONES « 509 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 
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Page 23 


Ler us call your attention to 
what you will find on Page Twenty-Three—the Table 
of Contents for August. These are just a half dozen 
high-lights: 


Diagnosing a Sick Business 
By KENNETH GroesBECK, Vice-President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


“The Rockne System” Applied to Sales Training 
By Daviw R. Osporne, Training Director, The Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America 


Can We Get Closer to the Consumer? 
By Leon KeEttey, Secretary, Fishler, Farnsworth & Co., Inc. 


Research That Makes Advertising Campaigns 


By Roy Dickinson 


Choosing the Correct Shape for the Package 
By C. B. LarraBEE 


Getting Dollars and Cents Data from Salesmen 
By E. B. Weiss 


DIAGNOSING A Sick Business is an article that will be of interest 
to any business man, whether his business is sick or not. The perti- 
nent queries propounded by Mr. Groesbeck need to be asked period- 
ically by all executives. Impelling factors and the retarding factors 
are both listed. He asks a thorough study of each to determine 
the status of the patient—any and every man’s business. 
a 

“THe RockNE SysTEM” APPLIED TO SALES TRAINING describes 
methods of training men in the Studebaker sales organization under 
Knute Rockne’s system of handling and priming men for com- 
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petitive work. There is a close analogy between football and busi- 
ness in some respects and many of Rockne’s letters to the Stude- 
baker men are models of sales strategy and human psychology. His 
letters are worthy of the man and will be of interest to all who 


read them. 
7) 


Can We Get CLOSER -TO THE CONSUMER? In this article Mr. 
Kelley elaborates point three in Roy Dickinson’s “Twelve Points for 
Management.” Here is an article that gets down to the basic rela- 
tion between manufacturer and consumer. Will industry continue 
to fight the consumer as a host to be conquered, or reconcile the 
consumer as a friend to be won? 

“a 
RESEARCH THAT Makes ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. New products, 
new methods, new models, all products of the research laboratory, 
have saved the face of many a business that found itself lagging 
and not quite able to keep up the pace. This article points out the 
necessity for research, how much it can mean to the average busi- 
ness and what it has accomplished for certain businesses. 

4) 
CHOOSING THE CORRECT SHAPE FOR THE PackacGeE. Does it fit 
the consumer’s hand? Has it utility? Does it display well? Is it 
economical to pack? These are a few queries developed by the 
author in his check list for manufacturers who package their 


products. 
qn 


GettiInG DoLLars AND CENTs DaTA FROM SALESMEN. What form 
of sales report is best? How is the information utilized when it is 
received? The collective experiences of certain key companies with 
salesmen’s reports are given in this article which is designed to aid 
those who are not quite satisfied with their report systems today. 


In this little résumé we have attempted to give a 


flavor of some of the material in the August issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. Ready for your 
hands August first. 





Giving All Contenders Equal Chance 
in a Dealer Contest 


The Domestic Stoker Company, in Its First Prize Contest, Introduces a 
Novel Scoring System Based on Sales Factors 


By Allen Dow 


T is always a difficult problem, 

in arranging a prize contest, to 
develop a system of scoring that 
will give each contestant an equal 
opportunity to win the awards that 
are to be offered. In order to over- 
come the handicaps of common in- 
equalities and to give all contes- 
tants an equal chance to win prizes, 
the Domestic Stoker Company, of 
New York, in a contest which it is 
now conducting among its dealers 
and distributors has developed a 
scoring system, based upon various 
sales factors, that is working out 
very satisfactorily. 

Before giving the details of this 
system of scoring, it is essential 
that the company’s distribution set- 
up, and the purpose of the contest, 
be briefly explained. The contest, 
with which the company is cele- 
brating its tenth anniversary, is 
the first prize contest it has ever 
conducted. The purpose behind the 
contest, which was started on June 1 
and will be concluded on Septem- 
ber 15, is not only to stimulate the 
sales of the company’s Electric 
Furnace-Man, a patented auto- 
matic coal burner, during the cus- 
tomarily slack summer season, but 
also to sell a definite number of 
these units, above its usual quota, 
before September 15. 

The company’s distributing or- 
ganization is a simple one. It 
markets its products through dis- 
tributors who in turn sell to their 
respective dealers. While the con- 
test is being conducted in two sep- 
arate, parallel divisions, one for the 
distributors and the other for deal- 
ers, it is the distributor with whom 
the company is in close contact and 
it is through the distributor that 
the dealer end of the contest is 
conducted. The territory being cov- 
ered in the contest is the company’s 
Eastern territory, extending from 
Maine to Minnesota, and South as 
far as Richmond, Va. 


Two sets of prizes are offered, 
one for distributors and the other 
for dealers. In the distributors’ 
class a grand prize of $1,000 will 
be awarded, supplemented by a 
second prize of $500 and ten other 
cash prizes ranging from $150 to 
$50. Each dealer, in his end of 
the contest, has an opportunity to 
win a grand prize of $500, a second 
prize of $250, or any of ten addi- 
tional cash prizes of from $75 to 
$50. While the contest is being 
conducted only for dealers and dis- 
tributors, these in turn may offer 
prizes of their own to their sales- 
men to stimulate the contest spirit. 

With the novel scoring system 
which has been adopted for this 
contest, which is under the super- 
vision of Oscar F. Ostby, vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
company, each distributor and 
dealer contesting has an equal op- 
portunity to carry off one of the 
prizes offered in his classification, 
regardless of the advantages or dis- 
advantages of his particular terri- 
tory. This contest, it should be 
pointed out, does not apply to all 
types of stokers made by the com- 
pany, but to only four of its models. 
In order to avoid unfair discrim- 
ination, Government installations, 
which are available to only a few 
of the dealers, are not counted in 
the contest. 

While the two divisions of the 
contest, dealers and distributors, 
are distinctly separate, the system 
of scoring in each is fundamentally 
the same. A reasonable minimum 
quota, based upon last year’s sales 
reports, has been established for 
each distributor and a point sys- 
tem has been adopted for gauging 
the performance of each distrib- 
utor’s territory with respect to 
each of fifteen different sales fac- 
tors. The total number of points 
that can be won by any single dis- 
tributor is 20,000. The distributor 
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to score the highest number of 
points during the contest will, of 
course, be awarded first prize, the 
one with the second highest num- 
ber, second prize, and so on, making 
it possible for a single distributor 
to win only one prize. 

The points, and the various sales 
factors for which they are awarded, 
may be listed as follows: 


Points 
Greatest number of  stokers 
sold during contest........ 4,000 
2. Greatest number of  stokers 
sold in July 
Greatest number of 
sold in August 
First 200 stokers shipped from 
factory on accepted orders 
(10 points each) 

5. First 200 stokers purchased 
after June 1, and registered 
(10 points each) 

Highest per cent of sales over 
quota 

First distributor to go over 
quota 

. Distributors receiving 
dealer co-operation, based 
upon each dealer making at 
least one sale 


First stoker installed for hot 
water supply in retail terri- 
tory 

Greatest number of stokers in- 
stalled for hot water supply 
during contest (only sales 
made directly by distributor 
in his retail territory) .... 

The first stoker installed re- 
placing gas or oil 


First installation for other 
than home heating or hot 
water supply (churches, 
schools, clubs and commer- 
cial uses) 
For good photographs of new 
installations made after June 
1, taken by distributor in his 
retail territory. (Only four 
accepted from one distrib- 
utor—125 points for each) 
14. For good new photographs of 
displays arranged by distrib- 
utor (only two from one 
distributor—125 points each) 250 
15. For satisfactory condition of 
account as of September 15 1,000 


stokers 


In cases where points are awarded 
to a contestant for outstanding 
performance in respect to a certain 
sales factor, other contestants are 
given points on that factor in pro- 
portion to their performances. In 
the first factor for instance, if a 
distributor sells 100 stokers, the 
greatest number, he is awarded 
4.000 points. Four thousand is then 
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divided by 100, giving a value of 
40 points for each stoker sold, upon 
which basis the other contestants 
are scored for their sales. In fac- 
tor 7, if the first distributor to go 
over his quota does so on July 27, 
he receives the full 2,000 points. 
The 2,000 is then divided by 50, 
the number of days remaining in 
the contest, establishing a point 
factor of 40 for each remaining 
day. Each contestant to go over his 
quota thereafter receives 40 points 
for each contest day still remaining. 

The scoring in the dealer sec- 
tion of the contest, while differing 
slightly in detail is primarily the 
same. Inasmuch as the company it- 
self has no direct control over the 
dealers it has not assigned quotas 
to them, leaving it to each distrib- 
utor to assign quotas to his own deal- 
ers. Co-operation between the dealer 
and distributor is assured since 
each, in his sales effort, is helping 
the other toward his goal of win- 
ning an award. Point scores are 
tabulated every two weeks and 
distributed to all contestants so 
that they may keep track of their 
progress. 

Advertising helps have been pre- 
pared by the company to assist the 
efforts of the dealers and distrib- 
utors. A window display, consisting 
of sixteen pieces, has been prepared 
for the use of the dealers. A news- 
paper compaign, consisting of seven 
pieces in two different sizes, has 
been made up in mat form for the 
distributors to run. These adver- 
tisements have been reproduced in 
color for use as mailing pieces. In 
addition the company has prepared 
three different four-page folders 
explaining special uses for its 
Electric Furnace-Man and truck 
streamers, to be attached to coal 
trucks and similar vehicles, are 
available. 

The contest has produced satis- 
factory results to date, as is per- 
haps proved by the fact that the 
point award for the first distrib- 
utor to go over his quota was won 
by a distributor as early as June 29. 
In addition to the competitive spirit 
that has been aroused by the thor- 
oughness of its point score system 
the company feels that it has de- 
veloped a scoring system that is 
utterly fair to all contestants. 





Putting It Up to Department Heads 
to Swim or Sink 


Warning, Threat or Ultimatum—At Least It Makes Clear the 
Management’s Policy 


By O. Sacksteder, Jr. 


General Manager, Aladdin Manufacturing Co. 


A talk recently delivered before the 
department heads of the Aladdin Manu- 
facturing Co. 


I THINK you are entitled to 
know just exactly what the sit- 
uation is and I would like for you 
to view it with me as I see it, and 
I solicit your help. 

Let me say, first of all, that on 
any number of occasions I have 
been frank with my employees as I 
am trying to be in this case, and 
it has very materially worked 


against me or the company. It may 
in this case. However, I think I 
have always been fair and that is 
what I want to be now, in addi- 
tion to soliciting your every effort 
to cope with the situation as I 


see it. 

There are two schools of thought, 
not just in our own organization, 
but generally : 

One is to cut expenses, even to 
cutting salaries of the key men, or 
eliminating them entirely, and 
waiting for conditions to improve. 

The other is to retain every- 
hody, keep them encouraged and 
not discourage them by cuts. The 
idea is for these men to earn at 
least what they receive and hope 
for them to earn a little more and 
thus justify the capital invested 
for a greater co-operative income 
for each than might be obtained by 
each pursuing income individually. 

Needless to say, I am of the 
latter school, as I believe that I 
have already demonstrated in this 
depression or state of mind. It has 
been my idea that we should sink 
or swim together, and that each 
one in our employ can at least 
earn something more than he is 
being paid. 

The fact of the matter is that 
we are not swimming any too well. 
Some seem to think that some 
thought should be given now to 
saving the craft, even if any or 


all have to get off now, so that it 
will still be here to get back on 
to, or to enjoy more fully later on 
in better times. 

Now, here is what I am driving 
at. While my plan has not failed, 
neither has it succeeded. Conditions 
are better, I think, and they are 
improving. There are what should 
be four good months just ahead of 
us, August, September, October, 
November. Just how good they 
will be for us is very largely up 
to us, even more up to us than up 
to circumstances. Napoleon said, 
“IT make my own circumstances,” 
and that is largely what I am ask- 
ing everyone of you to do. 


Everybody Can Help 


There is much that every one of 
you can do, no matter what your 
capacity is, and I want you to get 
out of your heads that the job is 
entirely up to the sales department. 

To our sales managers I am 
saying: “Get every dollar’s worth 
of business you can, build business 
as you go, and keep ever in mind 
that sales alone mean nothing; they 
must be profitable.” 

In this connection, I want the 
production managers to know that 
we are avoiding the commercial 
suicide route by strictly maintain- 
ing our regular schedule of prices. 
Thus, every dollar’s worth of busi- 
ness that comes to you to be pro- 
duced is at normal profit, and you 
can be on your job just a little 
more than usual to cope with these 
conditions and increase these profits 
by reducing the costs, practicing 
also non-productive and over-head 
economies. 

To our accounting, statistical and 
efficiency departments, we are giv- 
ing instructions constantly to check 
for possibilities of greater econo- 
mies throughout the whole organ- 
ization while practicing them in 
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announces: 


the appointment of 


Harry H. Doerrine 


as Advertising Man- 
ager, with Headquar- 
ters in New York. 


<4@> 


the appointment of 


Frep N. Dopvcer 


to succeed Mr. H. H. 
Doering as Manager 
of the Detroit office. 


R. F. Gardner 


Business Manager 
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their own departments. We want 
economies practiced in every de- 
partment more strictly than ever, 
beginning at once. 

Our future depends so largely on 
you that I am putting it up to you. 
Every dollar or even dime’s worth 
of expense or investment that you 
consider for the company is to be 
considered by you the same as 
though you were the whole com- 
pany and it was your own money 
you were obligating yourself for. 
Now is a time when being “Scotch” 
is necessary and becoming. By this 
I do not mean for you to practice 
any false economies by putting off 
some small expense now and in- 
curring a larger expense later. 
That is where your good judgment 
has to come in. 


A Basic Economic Law 


Surely you are familiar with one 
of the basic economic laws of hir- 
ing men. The theory is that a 
group of men, aided by capital and 
leadership, can earn more for them- 
selves individually and more stead- 
ily than they can in individual en- 
terprises. Every man must be worth 
his hire. That is, see to it each 
hour, each day, each week and 
each month that you earn or save 
the company you are working for, 
whether it is this one or any other, 
at least what you are being paid. 
This is anyone’s best insurance 
against idleness. Any good execu- 
tive or department head should not 
have any trouble in directing men 
to earn or save his employer many 
times his own salary, if he is at all 
efficient and capable. 

Now, as I have already said, 
much is up to you in the next four 
months. The result at the end of 
this time, whether good or bad, 
will depend tery largely upon just 
what effort each individual has put 
forth. Thus, I must ask everyone 
of you to do your best, keeping 
ever in mind the fight we must 
win. In fact, if any relaxing of 
effort is noted during this period, 
the management will not deem it 
necessary to wait until the end of 
this period to do the inevitable. 

If, by December 1 we have won, 
all is well. If we do not accom- 
plish anything, I am going to be 
forced to make some very drastic 
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changes, not merely cutting all sal- 
aries, but perhaps in some cases 
elimination entirely. 

None of us can expect to receive 
more than the traffic will bear, or 
hope to continue on our present 
jobs if we are not earning on the 
composite whole more than we are 
receiving. 

Our gross earnings, even in times 
like these, are very large, but the 
trouble is that our expenses bid 
fair to be larger than the earnings 
Thus, we can do either one of 
two things: 

One is to cut expenses and wait 
until times improve, and then build 
up another organization to take 
care of the business. This is usu- 
ally what is resorted to first and 
as a rule, it is a conservative mea- 
sure, and somewhat safe, but my 
major objection to it has been that 
it is a sorry plan for those affected. 

The other is to supervise these 
expenses more carefully and see to 
it that value is received and that 
everybody produces. That’s the 
plan we want to work under at 
this time, at least for one final 
try-out. 

I am convinced that I can pick 
a comparatively few of our key 
men and run this plant after a 
fashion and show a nice margin of 
profit above expenses the same as 
I did in the early days of this or- 
ganization. Some of my reasons 
for not pursuing this somewhat 
safer plan have already been re- 
ferred to in passing. Others are 
that I do not want to go through 
building up another organization 
later. I do not want to relax the 
momentum we have gathered in th« 
years past, nor do I want to tak« 
one backward step if I can help it. 

Some may term this a warning, 
others a threat, and still others, an 
ultimatum, but call it what you 
will, it really is an honest effort 
to set forth what I said in the be 
ginning, the things I think you are 
entitled to know and to solicit your 
help. 

In closing, let me say that | 
think you will, if you give th 
problems confronting us the same 
careful thought I have given them, 
sum the same things up as I have, 
namely : 

First. That every man must first 
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see to it that his efforts and extra 
efforts bring back to or save the 
company more than his salary 
amounts to. 

Second. That every expense in- 
curred or dollar contracted for is 
the result of the wisest possible 
decision. 

These two things apply to the 
sales, production and clerical de- 
partments alike. To the sales de- 
partment, a dollar earned is a 
dollar gross profit, and to the other 
departments a dollar saved is a 
lollar net profit. Bear in mind that 
net profit hoped for is only 10 per 
cent. Therefore, if $10 expense is 
saved, that is equivalent to the net 
profit on a $100 sale. 
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Finally, we are all surely more 
happily situated here than we 
would be elsewhere, and it will be 
easier and more profitable for us 
to win now than start over, so let’s 
do it. It will not take any more 
effort and it will eliminate a great 
deal of hardship. 


Portland Women’s Club 


Committee Appointments 

Mrs. Tena Harnden, Mrs. Clara Win- 
ters Ross and Dr. Cecile V. Ross have 
been appointed to. the publicity commit- 
tee of the Women’s Advertising Club of 
Portland, Oreg., and will rotate as chair- 
men of ‘the committee for the various 
quarters of the year. Miss Josephine 
Howe is chairman of the legislative com, 
mittee and Mrs. Julia Metzger, chairman 
of the “On to Vancouver” committee. 








A Profitable Money Spending 
Market for Fall Schedules 





(From Chicago, Iil., 


IT’S A FAT YEAR 
AFTER LEAN FOR 
ILLINOIS’ EGYPT 


[Chicago Tribune Press Service.] 
Carbondale, Ill., July 15.—[Special.] 
—Some one has been rubbing Alad 
din's lamp down in southern Illinois. 
A tour of these hills and dales of 
luxuriant growth and scenic beauty 
discloses the transformation of a re- 
pentant Mother Nature in 1931 
Fruit Loaded for Market. 
On the railroad track sidings in 
nearly every community stand re 
trigerator cars, with men pouring ice 


Tribune, 


“Tborder into Canada. 





Carbondale Free Press . . 


» Mount Vernon Register-News ... 


July 16, 1931) 


into the hoppers and baskets and 
crates of luscious fruits being lifted 
from truck to train. Every car takes 
9,000 pounds of ice. 

A conservative estimate places the 
income on farm products to be re- 
turned to this district this year at be- 
tween 9 and 10 million dollars- 

Arid 1930 also seems to have taken 
its toll of destructive insect and crop 
disease pests. 

Strawberries, red raspberries, and 
early apples in carload lots have been 
moving out of this region constantly. 
finding ready sales in some thirty 
American markets, and crossing the 
The -Illinois ber- 
ries and melons in Chicago markets 
this morning were picked and iced 
in cars here yesterday morning. 


—--— DO NOT OVERLOOK — — 


ELYPT’S 
ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 





Du Quoin Call 


Centralia Sentinel . . . Mount Carmel Republican-Register ... Cairo Citizen 


Harrisburg Register . 
Lawrenceville Record 





. » Marion Republican ... Eldorado Journal... Benton News 
. ++ Murphysboro Independent... 


West Frankfort American 
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WANTED 


DISTRICT 
MANAGER 


One who has a clean record 
of outstanding results in 
building profitable sales. 
He must be particularly 
able in the selecting, 
training and inspiring of 
specialty salesmen. 





Successful experience with 
packaged merchandise 
sold through wholesalers 
to the retailer is an essen- 
tial requirement. 


This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity with a well-known, 
nationally advertised line 
of merchandise and only a 
seasoned sales executive of 
proven ability can qualify. 


Reply in complete confi- 
dence stating specifically 
positions held, duties and 
results during past ten 
years. Please give age, 
education and present 
salary. 


Address ‘** V,”’ Box 221 
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Can the Advertising 
Department Be Taken 
Off the Pay-Roll? 


(Continued from page 8) 
to the business of which it is a 
part. 

Thus far I have given a com- 
posite inventory of the work 
of an_ advertising department 
of businesses spending considerable 
amounts of money in varied types 
of media. (I am disregarding, of 
course, the fact that in many in- 
stances, the heads of such depart- 
ments have other duties besides 
advertising. ) 

Now we face the second and last 
question, namely, can an agency 
take over that work? 

As a means of answering that 
question, :t seems to me that a 
matching of a composite picture 
of the functions of an advertising 
agency against a composite picture 
of the functions of an advertising 
department is called for. 

The best composite picture of 
the functions of an advertising 
agency that I know of exists in a 
report made several vears ago by 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers. That report listed the 
functions of an agency as: 

A study of the product and 
its markets. 

2. Preparation of merchandising 
plans. 

3. Preparation of schedules. 

4. Placing of orders. 

5. Preparation of 
sketches. 

6. Preparation of copy. 

7. Purchase of art and mechan- 
ical parts. 

8. Forwarding of art and me- 
chanical parts. 

9. Checking insertions. 

10. Custody of the advertiser's 
property. 

11. Payment of publishers and 
others. 

12. Billing the advertiser. 

13. Making suggestions for im- 
provement of the advertiser’s busi- 
ness. 

14. Securing advertiser’s O. K 
of copy before publication and of 
space, art and mechanical parts be- 
fore purchase. 
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It is not my intention to analyze 
these functions as I did those of 
the advertising department. The 
answer that is to be given can be 
arrived at without that step. 

These lists of the functions of 
an advertising department and of 
an advertising agency, in the opin- 
ion of thoughtful advertisers and 
agents, when placed alongside of 
each other furnish their own an- 
swer. That answer is this: Neither 
advertising department nor adver- 
tising agency can supplant each 
other. They supplement each other. 
They do not compete. 

It is possible, of course, for 
an advertiser arbitrarily to demand 
that the advertising agency take 
over a part of the functions per- 
formed by the advertising depart- 
ment and for the sales manager 
and his assistants to take over the 
rest, thus eliminating theoretically 
the expense of maintaining an ad- 
vertising department. If the man- 
agement of any company spending 
any sizable sum of money for ad- 
vertising were so short-sighted as 
to try this, it would find out in 
due course that it would be an ex- 
pensive experiment. The expense 
would be merely transferred and 
without the balance wheel in the 
form of an advertising department 
would most likely increase. Add 
to this the intangible cost of less 
effective advertising campaigns and 
advertising copy and it becomes 
apparent that a well organized ad- 
vertising department represents 
something more than expense—it 
is mighty cheap insurance. 





Blue Valley Mayonnaise to 
Mason Warner 


The Blue Valley Creamery Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Mason 
Warner Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to handle the ad- 
vertising for its Blue Valley mayonnaise 
roducts. 


New 


S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, 
manufacturers of grinders, 
cylinders and castings, have 
the Syracuse. N. Y., office o 
Tyson and Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 

unt. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used, 


Account to Tyson 

—- 
airplane 
appgated 
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READER 
RESPONSE 
PROVED 


A series of articles in 
RETAILING on Floor 
Coverings was reprinted 
and advertised for sale 
in RETAILING. 


Consequent nationwide 
distribution demon- 
strates vitality of edi- 
torial content and of 
circulation. 


RETAILING 


A Fairchild Publication 
8 East 13th St., New York, N. Y. 

















Ageney 
Exeeutive 


Vice-President of one of 
America’s six largest 
agencies will shortly sever 
present relations of long 
standing and seek new con- 
nection as Partner, Manager 
or Contact Man with an 
agency, as executive on pub- 
lication, Advertising Mana- 
ger for an Advertiser, or as 
General Manager. 


Has had a wealth of experi- 
ence in all phases of advertis- 
ing agency operations—man- 
agerial, creative, marketing 
and merchandising, produc- 
tion and account handling. 


Has researched, planned and 
executed many national, sec- 
tional and local campaigns. 


Address **Y,”’ Box 224, Printers’ Ink 
LNA ES ME ORNS 
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It Can’t A many million 
dollar corporation 
“eo has just com- 


pleted a plan 
which, by eliminating one item of 
office equipment, makes it possible 
for the company, in the interests of 
economy, to dispense with the ser- 
vices of one cleaning woman. 

Another company, equally large, 
has put into effect a system where- 
by any employee, who leaves an 
electric light burning unnecessarily, 
finds attached to the light button 
a red tag. This remains as a sign 
of shame until his good conduct 
shows that he can save current and 
thereby add to profit. 

Another corporation recently an- 
nounced to its employees that there 
will be no more vacations this year. 

Another company, with business 
picking up a little, now is making 
its employees come to work forty- 
five minutes earlier and leave a 
half hour later, with fifteen min- 
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utes lopped off the luncheon period. 

All of these incidents were picked 
up by Printers’ INK in a single, 
rather humid week. Somehow they 
remind us of an editorial recently 
published in a country weekly, 
which closed with the following 
notable line: “The good old Amer- 


ican backbone! Long may it 
wave!” 
Hats Off Too much atten- 
to This tion to competi- 
Retailer tion and not 


‘ enough to prod- 
uct improvement is one of the 
troubles common in many busi- 
nesses today. Too much talking to 
distributors and not enough listen- 
ing is another. 

We back both these statements 
with a recital of something that 
has happened in the men’s tie busi- 
ness. Price-cutting has been so 
rife that, as one authority has put 
it, neckties are, in some instances, 
being sold practically on a tonnage 
basis. 

One manufacturer found he was 
getting nowhere with ties being 
sold to retail at 59, 79 and 98 cents. 
He came out with a new tie idea 
and retailers are now not only sell- 
ing his ties at $1.50 but advertis- 
ing them at that price, too. 

What is the secret? Finding a 
consumer need and filling it. Where 
was the secret found? In the ex 
perience of a retailer. 

John J. Hynes, St. Louis haber- 
dasher, became tired of receiving 
sO many complaints from custom- 
ers who returned ties that ripped 
open at the seam. Mrs. Hynes sat 
sewing while her husband told her 
of his trouble. An idea came to 
her. Why not, she asked, run a 
piece of lingerie ribbon from end 
to end of the seam? They put the 
idea into practice and Mr. Hynes 
demonstrated the ties backside up, 
explaining to customers how the 
tape effect took up the strain of 
tie-tying, kept the tie in shape and 
prevented the seams from ripping 

The idea was patented. W. 0. 
Horn & Bro., Inc. and Cheney 
Brothers have obtained license 
rights. Visibility of construction 
and durability have won quick ap- 
preciation and both concerns now 
find themselves outside of the price 
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battle. Horn, for example, had to 
battle the price market and its fac- 
tory was working only two or 
three days a week. It is now work- 
ing full time schedule, getting a 
fair price and its retailers are mak- 
ing money. 

Every manufacturer who runs 
along in a state of monotony will, 
as Vice-president Kettering of 
General Motors has said, keep just 
a few jumps ahead of the sheriff. 
Give less time to wasteful effort 
in underselling and more time to 
perfection of product. Maybe all 
you have to do is to give the im- 
pression of something new to 
crack the ice with a new talking 
point. Let distributors have a 
chance to talk to you about their 
selling problems and perhaps you 
will have an idea as ingenious as 
that discovered by Retailer Hynes. 





Doctors Are Ils it to the Pa- 


cific Coast that 
Seeing the the medical and 
Light advertising fra- 


ternities must look for a break in 
the barriers that have kept them 
so far apart? Advertising has its 
champions among physicians in 
other parts of the country, but it 
has been a long time since there 
have come into evidence facts in- 
dicating a real advance in the move- 
ment to make advertising an ally 
of the medical profession. 

The Pierce County Medical So- 
ciety, with membership largely in 
Tacoma, Wash., has been using 
newspaper space to broadcast a 
series of health talks. The Kings 
County Medical Society, to which 
a number of Seattle physicians be- 
long, has stepped into advertising 
with the last issue of the telephone 
directory. After each physician’s 
name in the classified pages, there 
is mention of the doctor’s mem- 
bership in the society. 

Latest among the manifestations 
of doctors calling upon advertising 
to serve their profession is a radio 
campaign sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Medical Associa- 
tion. Its use of advertising is 
championed by its president, Dr. 
Carl Howson, whose _ statement 
in the association’s bulletin ex- 
presses regret over the fact that 
ethical doctors have lost ground 
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by refusing to employ advertising. 

“There is no disputing the fact,” 
in Dr. Howson’s opinion, “that the 
regular medical profession has 
failed lamentably to educate the 
public to an appreciation of the 
value of scientific medical care. 
The cults and the quacks have suc- 
ceeded because they have appre- 
ciated the importance of publicity 
and have spent money with a lavish 
hand to obtain it.” 

No one criticizes the medical 
profession's desire for conserva- 
tism where publicity is concerned. 
But this does not mean that the 
profession must deny itself the 
help of an educational force in 
interpreting the profession and its 
services to the public. 

Significant in this respect is Dr. 
Howson’s conclusion: “If we are 
to reclaim our position in the 
hearts and minds of the general 
public, one of the essentials is pub- 
licity.” 

This is more than an opinfn. It 
is backed up by three new cam- 
paigns of action. The doctors who 
are participating in these and 
similar campaigns will find that 
instead of harmful or degrading 
consequences, the results of their 
advertising will be strengthened 
confidence and deeper appreciation 
from an enlightened public. 





When the W. D. Canaday, 
Package Is vice - president in 

charge of adver- 
Changed tising, Lehn & 


Fink Products Company, in an in- 
terview in Drug Trade News, said 
recently, “It took us practically 
two and one-half years, by means 
of a series of five transitional de- 
signs, to change the carton design 
we had been using since we took 
over Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream in 1925 to the one we are 
using now. Today, if we had to do 
the job over again, we'd make the 
change overnight.” 

Mr. Canaday then pointed out 
that a radical change in label. made 
in one step, stimulates interest in 
the product, gives the salesmen 
something new to talk about, and 
does not in the least militate against 
the product’s good-will built with 
the old package design. 

Today, many manufacturers are 
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considering package changes. Some 
of them hesitate on the brink of 
making the change because they 
feel that too radical a revision will 
mean lost customers. They don't 
know this. They haven’t made any 
tests. They just think so. 

The answer to this reasoning is, 
of course, simple. If, during many 
years of advertising and merchan- 
dising, they haven't built enough 
good-will for their products to per- 
mit radical package changes, then 
they had better stop advertising 
and shut up shop. 

It is failure to appreciate the 
force of this logic which prevents 
many advertisers from getting the 
new enthusiasm that comes from a 
new package. Mr. Canaday speaks 
with authority because he made 
the best test that can be made of 
the value of a long series of transi- 
tional designs. It is to be hoped 
that many advertisers who fear 
rapid change will read his state- 
ment &nd take heart. 





Art One — Ce mee 
emphatic rules o 

Plagiarism advertising is that 
it shall be distinctive. And, break- 
ing the theory up into small parts, 
each advertiser must, of course, 
search for an atmosphere pecu- 
liarly his own. Nevertheless there 
are fads and fashions in advertis- 
ing which influence all advertising 
and all advertisers, as a group. 

One may question the economic 
wisdom of a vogue which becomes 
the universal fashion, but it will be 
futile to combat it. Such proposi- 
tions move in cycles. That day 
seems to have passed when any one 
advertiser may long hold unto him- 
self and for his own exclusive use, 
a technique which he has either 
specifically created, or which has 
been revived after a long period of 
sleep in ancient files of books or 
magazines. 

He may spring a technique sur- 
prise and get a running start on 
others, sustaining the pace for two 
or three months, but the day in- 
evitably comes when something 
very much like his own vogue pops 
into the magazine or the newspaper 
page. 

“Give us something like that,” is 
a phrase often heard, and that no 








an artist’s technique. 


The fact that one style of illus- 
tration may become suddenly pop- 
ular and be taken up by a large 
number of advertisers does not nec- 
essarily mean that one conflicts se- 
But when 
two competitive accounts adopt al- 


riously with the other. 


most the same campaign technique, 
is bad—very, very bad indeed. 





New England Campaign for 
Birdseye Packing 


The Birdseye Packing Company, Bos- 
ton, is planning an advertising campaign, 
featuring its frosted foods, in New En- 
gland. Boston newspapers are being used 
at present as well as chain radio adver- 
tisin =ouapaaees in other New En 
glan "cities will be used later. Wolcott 
& Holcomb, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency, is handling the account, 





New Accounts to Atlanta 


Agency 

The Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, 
Ga., agricultural implements and heaters, 
and the Hanna Manufacturin Company, 
——_ Ga., maker of baseball bats, have 
ae Gottschaldt- Humphrey, Inc., 
ta advertising agency, to direct 

on advertising accounts. 


J. S. Rogers Advanced by 


Criterion 
John S. Rogers, for the last six 
years a member of the service depart- 
ment of the Criterion Advertising Com- 
any, has been made manager of its 
acific Coast division. His headquarters 
will be at San Francisco. 








Lake-Dunham-Spiro- 


Cohn 
The Golf Shaft & Block Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., has appointed Lake- 
Dunham-Spiro-Cohn, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city to direct its adver- 
tising account. Magazines will be used. 


Appoints 





“Farm and Ranch Review” 


Appoints Billingslea 
Farm and Ranch tag ay Calgary. 
Alta., has appointed A. Billingsles, 
publishers’ representative, Fiew York, as 
its representative in the New York te: 
ritory. 





New Account to Jones 
The North Shore Inn, Magnolia, 
Mass., has appointed Frank H. Jones, 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
newspaper advertising. 
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sense of shame is present is a trib- 
ute to the complacence of adver- 
tising conscience which is a part 
of our national life. It is not within 
the range of reason to copyright 
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EFFECTIVE 
Oct. 1%* 1931 


ee ee et 


REDUCTION 


in the Cost of 


POSTER 
ADVERTISING 


This company has succeeded in reducing 
operating costs, enabling it to give adver- 
tisers the benefit of a reduction averaging 
approximately 1244% on poster advertis- 
ing contracts, in the following Ohio cities 
in which the company operates: 


Cleveland Lorain 


Toledo Elyria 
Sandusky Ashtabula 
The revised increased schedules at lower cost 


will apply to all existing and future con- 
tracts to be executed after October 1, 1931. 
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This company will continue to accord all 
recognized space-buying agencies, on ac- 
counts of national character, the usual 
commission of 16 % %—no more, no less. 




















Central Outdoor Advertising Co., 1c. 
Cleveland, Ohio and Toledo, Ohio 






















‘There Ought to Be a Law” 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In St. Louis there is an industry 
that is suffering greatly through the 
activities of a oe rice-cutter. 

This price-cutter, om I shall 
call The Original Company, was 
practically the pioneer in the field. 
Of late years many competitors have 
entered the industry. While the 
gnee of the city has made room 
or several competitors, The Orig- 
inal Company has endeavored to 
hold the business through drastic 
price-cuts—about 40 per cent. The 
Original Company's product is fair, 
not the best. If it’s price-cut was 
reasonable, say 10 per cent, the 
others in the field could easily over- 
come the price-cutting through em- 
Hy the desirability of quality. 
Sut the cut is too great. 

The Original Company is able to 
make this drastic price slash because 
it has several profitable departments 
doing business in other fields that 
carry the losses found in the 40 
per cent cut. 

The management of The Original 
Company has been interviewed in 
the past by a committee from the 
other operators in the city, but the 
proprietor is merely flattered by 
their appeals. He insists rather 
vaguely that he is justified in his 
position. He appears to worship the 
fetish of volume, believing that it 
will of itself work wonders for him. 
He poses as a public benefactor in 
that he is giving his customers more 


for their money than the rest of 
the operators. 
Meantime, the business of com- 


petitors who cannot or will not feed 
an unprofitable department or busi- 
ness with money from other sources, 
suffers unjustly. 

The competitors of The Original 
Company feel that this is unfair 
competition, but have been unable to 
find a means of stopping it. Legally 
one may have a perfect right to put 
goods or services on the market at 
less than cost if he sees fit. Ethi- 
cally, the industry feels that it is 
wrong. 

Has any business a right to operate 
at a loss, when it works a hardship 
to an entire industry? That is the 
question involved. 





HIS letter outlines a condition 
which is prevalent in all parts 
of the country and which has wor- 
ried leaders in every industry. 
There is, of course, no legal way 
to prevent a man either from sell- 
ing. merchandise below cost or 
giving it away, unless he blocks 
traffic or causes a breach of the 
peace in so doing. 
Men in the steel business, in 


shellac, food products, books and 
confectionery, 


have recently ex- 





pressed themselves strongly against 
the practice and there is no indus. 
try which at some time or another 
has not said “there ought to be a 
law” to prevent the economic luna- 
tic or criminal from running at 
large. 

For those latter two are among 
the milder terms of opprobrium 
which have been hurled at the 
manufacturer who either doesn't 
know his own costs and so sells at 
a loss, or adopts it as a deliberate 
policy to worry competition or 
from malice toward a particular 
rival. 

James A. Farrell, president of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, spoke out plainly at the recent 
Steel Institute meeting and branded 
selling below cost as both “dis- 
honest” and “suicidal.” 

Yet calling names doesn’t pre- 
vent a man from doing it either 
on his whole line until he even- 
tually goes broke and gets another 
“angel” to back him or on one 
item as told in the letter above 

In the latter case, where other 
items or departments are called in 
to bear the loss on the one item, 
the regular line is usually priced 
too high and in time the company 


following the Pm will lose 
money and good-will. 
Several tangible things hav 


been done in an attempt to show 
the members of the lunatic fring: 
which exists in every industry th 
error of their ways. 

Trade associations have beet 
active in working for uniform 
methods of cost accounting and in 
promoting the point of view that 
any man who sells at less than the 
cost of production is not playing 
fair with the industry of which he 
is a part. 

Strong talk in committee meet- 
ings with the offenders present, and 
publicity later, has, in many specific 
cases, been able to stop a price 
lunatic for the time being, but few 
such cures are permanent. 

What associations try to do na- 
tionally, local organizations often 
try to do (sometimes effectively 
in their own communities. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
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a New Jersey city recently man- 
aged to persuade two owners of 
plants in the same line who, in a 
bitter price war, were ruining the 
business of a score of other fac- 
tories, to cease and desist from 
their foolish battle by getting both 
men together before a representa- 
tive committee of leading business 
men in other lines. 

In another city, in New York 
State, the Rotary Club managed 
with the help of a prominent local 
banker-member to persuade an- 
other seller at less than production 
costs to change his methods. This 
man, a maker of electrical equip- 
ment, a slave to the insidious drug 
habit of volumitis, wa told frankly 
that his cost accounting methods 
were wrong and that what he had 
considered a moderate profit was 
in reality a large loss. It was a 
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simple matter in this case to per- 
suade him to hire an outside firm 
of engineers who discovered his 
trouble, changed his cost methods 
and put him on the right road back 
toward economic health. 

The way to deal with “The 
Original Company,” mentioned in 
the above ietter, would seem to be 
through some sort of local organ- 
ization which could appoint a well 
qualified committee of prominent 
local men for the purpose of help- 
ing in such a situation. 

Men who utilize machinery, cap- 
ital and labor to distribute goods 
at less than cost may truly be 
called economic criminals under the 
present order of society, and they 
add to the present grave interna- 
tional danger which faces the pres 
ent social order.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


A Package for the Special Deal 


\ HEN Ivanhoe 

Foods, Inc., in- 
augurated a special deal 
to sell an eight-ounce 
jar and a three-ounce 
jar of its mayonnaise 
for the price of the for- 
mer, it decided to in- 
corporate both jars in a 
single package. This 
was done by the use of 
1 Cellophane wrap 
which made it impos- 
sible for the two pack- 
ages to become separated 
after reaching the 
dealer’s store. It also 
eliminated the possibil- 
ity of individual grocers 
separating the two jars 
and selling each at the 
regular price. 

The package to the 
right is the company’s 
sixteen-ounce jar, 
around the neck of which is a 
transparent red seal. This furthers 
the company’s idea of sealed-in 
favor which it is featuring in 
newspaper advertising and which is 
accomplished by sealing the mayon- 
naise in the jar by means of a 
transparent material which is put 
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over the neck of the bottle before 
the cap is fitted on. Thus, no mat- 


ter whether or not the cap is re- 
moved before the consumer gets 
the container, the mayonnaise is 
sealed fresh and kept free from 
outside contamination by either air 
or dirt. 








The 


OMER HANSON, Mobiloil 

salesman, has a story to tell of 
a road adventure that would do 
justice to his illustrous namesake. 
Mr. Hanson was calling on a Mo- 
biloil customer in Paola, Kansas. 
Suddenly, the fire whistle sounded. 
As in most small towns, the fire 
signal was also a “stop work” sig- 
nal for everybody who could run, 
walk or crawl to the blaze. Mr. 
Hanson found himself tearing after 
his customer, who was hotfooting 
it to the fire station. 

Mr. Hanson continues: “As we 
rushed up, the fire chief asked me 
if I could drive a truck. I told 
him yes. The new truck, which 
was a pumper, had gone, so he 
asked my customer and me to take 
the hose truck out and help dis- 
tribute the hose. 

“T took the wheel and my cus- 
tomer sat alongside of me to ring 
the bell. We had gone about a 
half block when the old bus 
stopped. We discovered we had no 
gas. 

“So, after a rush to the station 
for a can of gas, we were ready 
again for the battle. We strung 
our hose all around that section of 
town. 

“Then I was out of a job. 

“The pumper attracted my atten- 
tion, so I strolled over to see how 
it was working. When I got there 
I found the chief was pretty much 
worried because the engine was 
getting too hot and the failure of 
the pumper at that time would have 
meant the loss of the entire town 
of Paola. 

“T discovered it was an Ameri- 
can LaFrance truck, so I rushed 
over to my customer’s place to my 
brief case to get the Recommenda- 
tion Charts to see what we recom- 
mended for that equipment, and I 
found it was Mobiloil BB. I 
grabbed a five-gallon can and 
rushed back to the pumper.” 

Everything ended happily. A 
live salesman and an oil can saved 
the town of Paola. Whether Mr. 


Little 


Hanson remained to sell his cus- 
tomer, history saith not. 


But per- 
110 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 








haps it isn’t necessary to record 
such an obvious fact. 
* * om 


To States that are advertising 
for automobile tourist trade the 
Schoolmaster recommends a read- 
ing of “Along Quebec Highways,” 
a book issued last year by the De. 
partment of Highways and Mines, 
Province of Quebec, Canada. It is 
not only an excellent guide book 
but also a fine bit of advertising. 

In it, every main highway in the 
Province is*discussed in detail. The 
reader is taken for a trip along the 
highway, told about each town, 
often in great detail, shown pic- 
tures of beauty spots along the 
route, and finally given figures 
showing the distance between towns 
and the type of road to be ex- 
pected. With this guide the tour- 
ist has a sublimated blue book, 
packed full of interesting informa- 
tion, a book that he can read as he 
rides. 

From the Massachusetts Indus- 





trial Commission the Schoolmaster A 
has received a “Directory of Stop- fic 
ping Places in Massachusetts for ; 
Tourists and Vacationists.” This In 
contains a list of hotels, farms, w 
wayside stations, boys’ and girls’ a 
camps, golf clubs, gun clubs, skeet sh 
clubs and yacht clubs, with details 
as to rates, facilities, etc. This is 
another excellent piece of State gr 
advertising, as will be appreciated ar 
by a tourist who has wondered " 
somewhat helplessly as night began c 
to fall whether there was a decent cc 
stopping place in the next town. va 

The Quebec book, however, is 
more complete and goes farther 
than any piece of governmental of 
sales literature the Schoolmaster y¢ 
has seen. It is expensive, to be 
sure, but the Province of Quebec 
defrays a large part of the ex- 
pense of printing and distribution 
by selling the book, although the 
price is far below its actual worth. 

*_ * * 

A window poster that is doing a Seatas 
three-way job for the Pacific Coast 
Borax Company has just come to 
the desk of the Schoolmaster. It] Sm 
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[| It took our organization 

many months to compile a 
tts Indus- survey of the Office and 
10ol master Apartment Building Field. It contains merchandising facts and 













fon h s figures that are of great value in this day of selective selling. 

's.” This In its 40 pages are charts, maps and diagrams that show es 
Is, farms, where the potential buyers of your product are located, It is 
and girls’ a basis upon which efficient sales plans can be made and 

pine shows where sales efforts should be concentrated. 

. This is Among the features of this market data book are: a geo- 
of State graphical breakdown of the principal office buildings; states 

ppreciated and cities ranked according t ber of buildi hi 
{se g to number of bui ings; raphic 

ght began charts that help you to quickly visualize the field; two- 
s a decent color map showing relative marketing possibilities of the 

t town. various sections of the country, etc., etc. 

> fete If your product fits into this field, we will send you a copy 

ernmental of this Survey without charge or obligation. Write us on 

1oolmaste your business letterhead. 
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112 
was sent by E. R. Haddox, sales 
manager of the company. 

In the first place it is an unself- 
ish piece of advertising. Almost 
half of the poster is for the re- 
tailer’s own use. In the allotted 
space, he can feature any three 
house cleaning items he wishes. 
Secondly, 20 Mule Team Borax is 
featured in such a manner so as to 
get direct attention without crowd- 
ing out the specials the dealer ad- 
vertises. The third duty per- 
formed by the poster is to call 
attention to the Old Ranger and 
his Death Valley stories which are 
regularly broadcast over the radio. 

Mr. Haddox informs the School- 
master that 100,000 of these posters 
have been distributed without cost 
to retailers. Many requests have 
been received for additional copies 
and several chain and voluntary 
chain groups have printed their 
specials in the proper places and 
distributed the posters to their 
various stores. 

Which all goes to prove that 
dealer display pieces will be en- 
thusiastically received if they are 
planned correctly. 

* * 


Your Schoolmaster has just fin- 
ished reading his first copy of 
“Newsdom.” It is a vivid expres- 
sion of the bond of fellowship that 
holds newspapermen together. This 
publication makes a bid for sup- 
port for unemployed newspaper 
workers of New York, a bid that 
asks only for an opportunity to 
provide employment. Those so em- 
ployed reciprocate by putting their 
effort into a weekly newspaper full 
of timely and interesting things 
about the business and those en- 
gaged in it today. 

Largely responsible for giving 
the publication a start is William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., who is pro- 
viding facilities for getting the 
magazine out each week. Thirty- 
three men and women, who would 
otherwise have no income, find it 
possible to market their services at 
half the salary they received on 
their last job. As these people find 
regular work, room is made for 
others who seek the chance to 
work. 

The sole source of income will 
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come from subscriptions at 25 cents 
a copy. Where less worthy edi- 
torial matter not only seeks sub- 
scription but uses the plight of 
those in misfortune to beg and 
threaten its way into advertising 
appropriations, “Newsdom” offers 
itself on its merits. The Schoolmas- 
ter honors this commendable co- 
operative effort. He looks forward 
to other issues that will take him 
behind the scenes of notable events 
in journalism, incidents which 
made such good copy in other days. 


A. Gladding, first vice-presi- 
ae in charge of sales for E. C. 
Atkins & Company, tells the 
Schoolmaster about that organiza- 
tion’s solution of the salesmen’s ex- 
pense problem. 

“We have tried several plans to 
take the boom-time bulge out of 
our salesmen’s expense accounts. 
Finally we evolved what we believe 
is a very good bonus proposition, 
which is reckoned on a percentage 
basis. In brief, what this means is 
that the larger a salesman’s ex- 
pense account, the less chance he 
has to earn a respectable bonus, 
because his expenses, together with 
his salary, is charged to his sales 
quota. This, of course, does not 
obviate our continually watching 
their expense accounts, but it does 
put the matter on a_ businesslike 
basis. The salesmen have no diffi- 
culty in seeing where it is to their 
advantage to get along without 
spending one penny more than they 
are absolutely obliged to.” 

* * * 


Telling distributors that a prod- 
uct has certain merits and convinc- 
ing them that these are real talking 
points is a job in itself. But get- 
ting distributors to pass this infor- 
mation on to the ultimate buyer in 
a dramatic way is vastly more 
difficult. 

The Nash Motor Company, 
which is featuring the sound-proof 
construction of its current models, 
has solved the second phase of this 
problem as a result of a plan it 
worked out to solve the first phase. 
It appears that a meeting was held 
recently at the factory for distribu- 
tors at which a cut-away model of 
the car was displayed. This aroused 
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Cover the 
Country’s Sawmills 


fully by 
this one paper that covers practi- 


telling your story in 
cally all worth-while lumber 
manufacturers in all producing 
sections at one advertising cost. 
Ask for our circular, “Sawmills 
that cut 90% of the lumber.” 


Americay{iumberman 















CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 A.B.C. 
Picci: HOW TO SELL 
eerie H AWAII’S 
rs HUNDRED MILLION 


DOLLAR MARKET 


Send for a SURVEY on the line or lines of 
merchandise in which you are interested 


HONOLULU STAR- BULLETIN 


MEW VOM... 2 ee eee P. Alcorn, 500 Sth Avenve 
CHKAGO . . . we i. deen 000 atone aoe 

cee eee Bidwell, 742 Morket Street 
LOS ANGELES . 2. J. Bidwell, Times Building 
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SOME READER 
KNOWS SOMEONE 


who is an enterprising, ener- 
getic executive at present 
with some agency, and 
who ‘‘wants to get ahead’”’ 
a little faster than he is 
now progressing. 


Perhaps this someone has en- 
trée to an advertising ac- 
count spending $50,000 to 
$100,000. 


would like to add such a 
man to our organization. 
Because of the business to 
which he has entrée, we 
could afford to pay him a 
starting salary of from 
$8,000 to $12,500. 


propose to help such a 
man service this business 
and support him to the 
limit in the solicitation of 
major accounts 


Ww 


We 


If some reader knows someone 
(perhaps himself) who fits 
into this category, just 
have him read this adver- 
tisement and suggest that 
he write (in confi- 
dence) to “A,’’ Box 226, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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so much enthusiasm, and so clearly 
impressed the special features of 
body construction upon the dis- 
tributors, that the company decided 
this same cut-away model would be 
useful to its distributors and re- 
tailers. 

Consequently, the cut-away body, 
is being sold to distributors for $98 
per half, F. O. B. factory. It 
makes it an easy matter for the 
salesman to take the buyer on a 
tour of the twenty special features 
of body construction that the com- 
pany wants emphasized. 


. * * 


The Schoolmaster has heard 
about innumerable tests to deter- 
mine in advance whether an ad- 
vertisement is likely to be effec- 
tive. Now another comes to his 
notice—this one being perhaps 
rather difficult to apply, but, never- 
theless, a challenging yardstick for 
advertising. 

George McClellan Kountz, pres- 
ident of The Red Raven Corpora- 
tion, maker of Billy Baxter Ginger 
Ale, and an advertiser who con- 
sistently seeks—and finds —un- 
usual advertising slants, supplies 
this latest test. 

Says Mr. Kountz: 

“It is important that space should 
not be taken except for the pur 
pose of printing a message. Some- 
one has said that a man should 
never marry a girl until he feels 
that he is so in love with her that 
he could not live without her. | 
do not believe in buying space ex 
cept for the purpose of publishing 
a message which so enthuses me 
that I cannot keep it longer to my- 
self.” 








Can you use a man 


who realizes that the chief 
function of an advertising 
agency is to create sales? 


Would be valuable in an agency where 
research and media could be confined 
in one job—knows research—sales anal- 
ysis—determination and allocation of ap- 
propriations—preparation of sales plans— 
graphic presentations—bought space in 
all types of media, including radio. 

Formerly with large New York 4A 
Agency. 

Address “‘B,”” Box 227, Printers’ Ink 
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Western Golfers Play July 
Tournament 


H. C. Pease turned in the winning 
low gross score at the recent July 
tournament of the Western Advertising 
Golfers Association, held at the IIli- 
nois Golf Club, near Chicago. He had 
a card of 118 for the twenty-seven holes 
of play. Homer J. Buckley had the best 
low net score, 148—41—107. 

The nine foursome flights were played 
under the chip system, whereby the 
winner of comb hole collects a chip 
from each of the other members of his 
foursome. First and second place winners 
for each flight were as follows: 


Ist— Lockridge, 23; J. A. 
Bender, 9. 

2nd—W. O. Coleman, 18; Kenneth 
Sponsel, 11. 

snd R W. Richardson, 24; C. 
Gral am. 

aint fh Hurlbut, 21; C. W. 
Wallis, 

oe Eldredge Cole, 13; OD. 
Paine, 11. 

6th—Werner_ B. Schmidt, 18; H. 
Keefe, " 

7t —S. M. Sloan, 28; G. M. Mc- 
Callum, 

8th =" "HL Beck, 14; D. R. Mat- 
son, 12. 


9th—T. S. Dowst, 14; H. K. Clark, 12. 
The next tournament in the associa- 
tion’s summer series will be held Au- 
gust 21 at the Butterfield Country Club. 





Head Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Committees 


The following chairmen of standing 

committees of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association have been ap- 
pointed: Advertising, Gaines, 
Richmond, Va., News-Leader; business 
affairs, W. A. Elliott, acksonville 
Florida Times-Union; labor . J. Palmer, 
counen, Cveniee; stal and legisla- 
tive, J. Parks, Ft. gnnith, Ark., Times- 
Record; Set affairs, Adolph S. Ochs, 
Il, Chattanooga Times; e Memorial 
School of Journalism, John S. Cohen, 
Atlanta, Journal, and traffic, W. A. 
Dealey, Dallas , *. Journal. 


WE WANT TO BUY 
USED POLLARD ALLING 
EQUIPMENT 


including automatic envelope addressor, 
several reliefographs, quantity of reels, 
several sets of reel holders. -Quote price 
and quantity in first letter. Address: 
“Z,” Box 225, Printers’ Ink, 6 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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A Complete Radio Service 
to Advertisers Everywhere 
Our extensive facilities and connec- 
tions enable us to offer a complete 
and specialized Radio Sovies to ad- 
vertisers throughout the country. We 
supply talent . . write continuity . 
prepare and arrange every detail 
of radio programs. Send us your 
inquiry. 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Inc. 
Radio Department 
Mayfair Theatre Building 
Broadway at 47th St., New York City 
Chicago Los Angeles Paris London 





Wanted 


Copywriter and Contact 


Man 


Medium-sized advertising agency, 
nationally recognized, amply 
financed, has opening for versatile, 
energetic, and capable copywriter 
and contact man. Moderate salary 
to start, unlimited opportunity for 
advancement and promotion, even 
to substantial share in business .. . 
for the right man who can stand 
responsibility and actually produce. 
This is a real opportunity for the 
right man with sound agency expe- 
rience and ability. Write, giving 
full details, samples of work, expe- 
rience, and salary expected. “W,” 
Box 222, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED 
PRINTING SALESMAN, ADVERTISING MAN 
or PRINTING PLANT OWNER 


Old established financially strong New 
York City printing house operating well 
organized automatic plant with definite 
improvement program under way, would 
like to get in touch with a man who con- 
trols $50,000 to $100,000 worth of letter 
poe or offset work per annum. We pre- 

tr to hear from experienced men who 
are willing to work on a profit ad 
basis. Address “X,” Box 223, 
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Smaller Manufacturers to Dis- 
cuss Their Problems 


An opportunity for executives of 
smaller plants to study jointly the prob- 
lems that affect the operation of busi- 
nesses which employ less than 500 _per- 
sons is the purpose of the First 
Conference on Management Problems of 
the Smaller Industries. The conference, 
which will last five days, is sponsored by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. It will be held at Silver Bay-on- 
Lake George, N. Y., from August 10 
to 15. 

With the exception of the first day, 
sessions will be held in the morning and 
evening. This will leave the afternoons 
free for recreation and informal con- 
versations among the visiting executives. 

The program follows: 

August 10, afternoon: “The Small 
Plant’s Place in American Industry, Its 
l’roblems and Its Opportunities,” Burn- 
ham Finney, Detroit editor of the Jron 
Age; “The Small Plant’s Responsibility 
in ag pee and Social Progress,” 
Charles Nagel, of St. Louis; “The Trade 
Association and the Smaller Manufac- 
turer,” Philip P. Gott, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Evening: “Wage and Price Move- 
ments, Practical Problems of Economics 
as They Affect Smaller Plants,” Virgil 
Jordan, economist of the Business Week; 

‘Uses and Sources of Industrial Sta- 
tistics,” R. G. Andersen, Robinson- 
Bynon Shoe Co., Auburn, N. Y.; “What 
Industrial Management Has Learned 
from the Last Two Years,”’ Ralph E. 
Flanders, manager, Jones Lamson 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. 

On August 11, in the morning there 
will be a discussion on the possibilities 
of planning and budgeting in the smaller 
plant. That evening speakers will talk 
on the general topic of “Scientific Man- 
agement Applied to Small Plant Opera- 
tion.” Other topics will be “The Prob- 
lem of , Determining Costs in the Smaller 
Plant,” and “Personal Relations in the 
Smaller Plant,” on August 12; “Work- 
ing Toward Greater Stabilization” and 
“The Safety Problem of the Smaller 
Plant,” on August 13 and “Developing 
Latent Resources,” on the evening of 
August 14. 

Sales and advertising problems of 
smaller plants will receive the attention 
of the conference at the morning session 
on August 14. 


Tillotson Heads New 


Business 


H. E. Tillotson is president of the 
Associated Public Relations Guild, Inc., 
which has been organized with offices 
at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
He was formerly with the Paramount- 
Publix Corporation and, more recently, 
with the Theater Service Corporation. 


H. E. 


Joins National Studios 


Jack Denton, formerly with the Uni- 
versal Pictures Corporation, has joined 


the National Studios, Inc., New York. 
He will cover the New York territory. 
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Mary Garden Sues Maker of 
Perfume Named After Her 


Mary Garden, the opera singer, has 
filed suit against Parfumerie Rigaud, 
Inc., the American branch of Rigaud, 
Paris, to restrain it from using her 
name in the sale of perfumery and other 
products and is demanding $100,000 
damages for the alleged unauthorized 
use of her name for commercial pur- 
poses. It was recently reported that a 
similar action had been brought against 
the parent company in France which 
originated the Mary Garden perfume. 

An answer filed by the defendant's 
attorneys alleges that in 1910 Miss Gar- 
den authorized the use of her name and 
portrait in a letter written to Dr. F. § 
Mason, the American representative of 
the perfumery company, in which she 
is alleged to have written: “I am pleased 
to give you herewith permission to use 
my name and portrait in connection wit 
the perfume you have originated know 
as ‘Parfum Mary Garden.’ 

The defendant asserts that with Miss 
Garden’s knowledge it has manufactured 
ache | and allied products on a 
arge scale and that part of the consid 
eration for the use of her name was the 
publicity to be given her name and 
portrait. The answer also asserts that 
the plaintiff in her career as profes 
sional opera singer has greatly profited 
by the advertising and publicity give 
the plaintiff's name and portrait. 


Name Judges for Engraved 
Stationery Contest 


The Engraved Stationery Manufa 
turers Association, Indianapolis, has 
named the judges who will determine 
the award winners in a contest open to 
all users of commercial stationery. 
Awards will be made for winning en- 
tries of letterheads, business announce- 
ments, greeting cards and business cards, 
all of which must be genuinely e: 
graved. Twelve awards will be made in 
the contest which closes December 
31, 1931. 

The judges will be William A. Biddle, 
former president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, chairman; J. C. 
Aspley, publisher of Printed Salesmai 
ship Magazine, and K. L. Frazier, editor 
of The Inland Printer. 


Donald Roof Joins Cleveland 
Ad-Art 


Donald Roof, for the last ten years 
with Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., at 
Cleveland, most recently as art produc- 
tion manager, has joined the staff 
the Cleveland Ad-Art Company, also of 
that city. 


Appoints Mogensen 
The Woodland, Calif., Mail has ap- 
ointed M. C. Mogensen & Company. 
ne., publishers’ representative, as_ its 
national advertising representative. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED - 





vICK SALES—Live agency man wanted 
principal cities to handle exclusively 
plan breaking new ground, build- 
¢ steady business. Write President, 
ii, Keller Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
RADE PUBLICATION more than 30 
urs old (no competition) will consider 
ng for $27,500.00 cash. Now earn- 
¢ profit. Gross yearly income $22,000. 
reat possibilities for further develop- 
Located in South. Box 994, P. I. 


0R SALE—The entire Motion Picture, 
raphic and Show Printing Business 
late CLARENCE E. RUNEY,— 
stablished and going business of 
nty-live years in Cincinnati. Address 
mS. CLARA E, RUNEY, 1434-1436 


ne Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


General Managers, Sales Managers, 
\dvertising Managers, Comptrollers, 
lreasurers, other important men have 
for thirteen (13) years engaged us 
to negotiate new connections. IN- 
DIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
lacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave. 
at 44th St. Established 1919. 


a HELP WANTED 
XPERIENCED SIGN SALESMAN to 


ndle an established line of high-class 
siness- -getting signs and displays. Open 
rritory. ral commission. Box 
» Printers’ Ink. 
io Western Magazine wishes to 
ire the services of a Western man 
ho has successfully managed a small 
ally. One with past circulation experi- 
ind with executive ability. Salary 























250 to start. Box 993, Printers’ Ink. 





N ASSISTANT EDITOR by leading 
ss magazine in Chicago. Must be 
rained, about thirty years of age, 

| educational background, personality, 
to make and hold friends, have 
and knowledge of research. State 
sation, experience, salary requirements 
other pertinent data. Box 988, P. I. 
ADVERTISING 

- are seeking a combination layout and 
rson (man or woman). One with 
gh experience in a large depart- 
store or agency. Ability to render 
well-finished visuals on a par with 
of the leading store and national 
tisers is essential. The work is for 

il store and national accounts. This 
excellent opportunity to work on 
ting accounts, among pleasant sur- 
ngs. Box 984, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NAME MAKER 


1 need a new name or slogan for 

product? Name-Maker will supply 
u choose it—no fee unless you use 
\ddress Name-Maker, 302 Park Sq. 
Boston, Mass. 














Man with Eight Years’ Experience as 
production and purchasing manager of 
lithographed window and store displays. 
Knowledge of printing and photo-engrav- 
ing. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


VERSATILE ARTIST AND VISUAL- 
IZER—Good figure man and letterer, 
distinctive layouts, capable of assuming 
responsible position. Thirteen years’ ex- 
perience. Box 987, Printers’ In 


LET ME SEND YOU my complete qualifi- 
cations for Advertising—Sales Promotion 
Manager. Sales experience, advertising 
manager 2% yrs. Bus. adm. grad. Chris- 
tian, 29, married. Employed. Box 991, P. I. 


HERE’S YOUR MAN!! 
ART DIRECTOR, eight years’ experience 
as artist, visualizer, lettering, layout with 
copy ability. Thorough knowledge photo- 
engraving, desires change. Box 986, I. 


COPY—PLAN—CONTACT—12 years’ 
experience; age 30; married, 2 kids. A 
versatile, high-calibre writer with sound 
knowledge all phases of advertising and 
merchandising. Agency, manufacturer or 
publisher. Box 985, Printers’ Ink. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
Graduate chemical engineer and editor of 
nationally known house organ seeks new 
position. Forceful writer. Exceptional 
sales promotion record. Age 32. Box 
982, Printers’ Ink. 


ee ADVERTISING 
NAGER 




















Recently with — known oil and leather 
manufacturer. Creates forceful trade 
journal and direct mail campaigns, book- 
lets, etc. Box 983, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR or WRITER 


Internationally recognized author; 44 
years of age; engineering education; 
broad experience on publications and as- 
signments; free to travel or locate any- 
where. Write or wire P. O. Box 18, 
Hollywood, California. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Young man, age 33. Successful record 
with National Advertisers as Advertising 
ae ga? and General Manager. Able copy 
writer. Capable of planning, writing and 
producing “*Sales-Getting” direct-mail cam- 
paigns. Thorough knowledge of media. 
Shrewd space buyer. Box 992, P. I. 


WOMAN COPY WRITER 
available immediately to take position of- 
fering future, in retail advertising de- 
partment or with. agency, Can write 
convincing copy on women’s apparel and 
accessories, men’s furnishings, furniture, 
and children’s apparel. Experience lay- 
out. Will go anywhere in the States, 
providing you offer her the right job. 
College graduate. Age 31. Box 995, P. I. 
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Savine or $200.00 


On July 15th Mr. F. N. Doubleday, Chairman 
of the Board of Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 
announced that, effective with the September, 
1931 issue, the WORLD'S WORK advertising 
rate would be reduced from $700 to $500 per 


page. 


The response to this announcement has been 
very gratifying and the letiers and comments 
lead us to believe that we have made an im- 
portant contribution to present day adver- 
tising. 


We again want to thank Mr. George Pearson 
and Mr. John Esty, of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company; Mr. Stuart Peabody, of The Borden 
Company; Mr. Ben C. Duffy, of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn; Mr. J. J. Geisinger, of the 
Federal Agency, Inc., Mr. William A. Hart, of 
the E. I. DuPont de Nemours Company; Mr. 
A. E. Haase, Managing Director of the 
A. N. A., Mr. John Benson, of the Four A’s; 
Mr. P. L. Thomson, of the Western Electric 
Company; and others too numerous to list, for 
their hearty endorsement. 


WORLD'S WORK 


Selected and Identified Circulation 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 
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* The General 
daily milline rate 
of the Chicago 
Tribune is 


§ Cl 





than it was in 


1913! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








